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MAGAZINE OF M 


Alexander’ s genius created 


The WORLD'S MAP was remade by a book 


that only one man read 


‘ite: 


“ 


es 


the first world Empire — but his jealou cy destroyed it after his death, 


A LEXANDER THE GREAT 
was preparing to cross the Ganges. Spies had warned 
him that a hostile army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 
8,000 armed chariots, and 6,000 fighting elephants 
was encamped on the other side. But this did not 
trouble Alexander as much as the news that Aristotle 
was preparing for publication the treatise on Govern- 
ment which had taught Alexander how to rule as well 
as conquer, 

“You have not done well,” Alexander wrote his 
old tutor, “for what is there now we excel in if the 
things we have been instructed in are laid open to 
others.” Alexander’s jealousy was unwarranted. Be- 
cause there was no printing, Aristotle died before his 
project was completed. As a result, when Alexander 
died, no one had been educated to succeed him... 
the empire he had created disintegrated. And not 
until the writings of Aristotle were rediscovered and 
published hundreds of years later did the great politi- 
cal and scientific truths they presented come again to 
serve man and form the foundation for the renaissance 


which started our modern era. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


‘Thus from the earliest times it has been evident 
that until the art of printing developed, man was 
incapable of consistent progress... and that every 
lasting advance in civilization has been matched by 
an advance in printing. ‘Today the most recent and 
revolutionary advance in printing is Kleerfect — the 
Perfect Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect makes possible, at far less cost than for- 
merly, printing of equally high quality on both sides of 
the sheet. For in Kleerfect two sidedness of surface 
and color have been banished for all practical purposes. 

Kleerfect’s color is neutral, glare-eliminating ... 
keyed to bring the maximum effectiveness to reproduc- 
tions of illustrations in one to four colors. Kleerfect’s 
. . Its opacity 
great enough to prevent show-thru of heavy solids... 
its ink absorption balanced to give thorough coverage 
at high speeds. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, you owe it to 
yourself to see samples of printing on the new and 
Perfect Printing Paper— Kleerfect. A request to our 
advertising office in Chicago will bring them to you. 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNDER U.S Fat HO HHI8Oes 


On the Aiur, 
as in the Air 


\Show 


holds the crowds! 


Showmanship of the sort which gave 

NBC Networks the 1935 Winners 

in every program classification on a 
nationwide poll. 


Showmanship wins and holds the crowds— 
in the breathless ““delayed opening”’ para- 
chute jump, or the carefully built radio 
program. Showmanship delivers the enter- 
tainment the whole world wants—thrills, 
laughter, tears, romance. Without them, 
there is no entertainment, no audience. 


Showmanship has made the programs on 
NBC Networks the outstanding entertain- 
ment of radio since 1926. Day in, day out, 
sponsored and sustaining programs on NBC 
attract the greatest air audience in the world 
—an audience which recently cast 1,250,000 
votes to elect six programs and artists as 
the Radio Winners for 1935. Every winner 
was a program feature on NBC. Each an 
outstanding example of the showmanship 
—of agency, advertiser and NBC—which 
has kept America’s pioneer broadcasting 
organization pre-eminent. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. , Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON + SAN FRANCISCO 
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-The Human Side.- 


Baby Bonds in the Magazines 


In six weekly magazines, starting the end of this month, your 
Uncle Sam, represented by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
and his aides, will invite you to ‘“‘“own a Government bond for as 
little as $18.75." The offer will concern the U. S. Savings Bonds, 
generally known as “baby bonds.”’ 


The ads, averaging full pages, will appear every couple of 
weeks till the end of the year in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Liberty, Time, Literary Digest and Today. The appropriation for 
them, about $60,000, is divided between Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., New York, and D'Arcy Advertising Company, St. Louis. 


The campaign is in the nature of a test, and several appeals 
will be employed. Each insertion will be couponed and keyed. 
Sales of these bonds, aided by posters appearing in post offices 
and other Government buildings, are now totaling more than 
$1,000,000 a day, but the campaign is expected to give them 
further impetus. If it does, monthly magazines and daily news- 
papers also will be used. 


Denominations are $25, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. The 
idea is to give a lot of people a stake in their Government. But 
not too much stake. One cannot buy more than $10,000 of them. 


Canned Greetings 


The Federal Communications Commission willing, Western 
Union will introduce its first general ‘‘canned” greeting messages 
October 1. You may then send a birthday message to anyone in 
the country for 25 cents. WU will give you a numbered list of 
expressions from which to choose. To get the special rate you 
must use one on the list. WU will merely file the number. 


Heretofore, the company has been using canned messages only 
for greetings to people across the sea. For $1 you could send a 
numbered cablegram on the occasion of 
Christmas, Mother's Day, Easter, Jewish 
New Year and Swedish Mother's Day 
(which occurs on the last Sunday in May). 


= 4 
The greetings which you may have re- ~¥). ‘ 


garded as ‘‘canned’’ for use in the U.S.A. ie 
. . ¢ e. 
ym a variety of occasions, the WU people ro vim 4 
int out, really are not “canned” at all. a a 
pe y es 


For 21 years WU has provided “suggested’”’ 
messages, but these have been intended 
only to speed up and clarify your senti- 
ments and not to save you any money. 
When you decided which of some 15 possi- 
bilities each for Christmas, Easter or what- 


y 


not most nearly met your own feelings in 
the matter, it was filed at full rate. 


Starting with “holiday greetings” for 
Christmas, 1914, with holly wreaths, red Bri as a 
streamers and snow-covered homes on the 
blanks, the company expanded this busi- 
ness to include other days. Easter greet- 
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10 years from HM 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


will return "100 for every 75 invested in them todoy 


BONS ON BALE aT YOUR POST OFNEE 


Uncle Sam’s paid space 


ings arrived with tulips and butterflies. Pilgrims wer: landing 
and dining with Indians on Thanksgiving. Romeo and Juliet i 
Dan Cupid strutted their stuff for St. Valentine's. e 

At first many of the managers merely preserved what the 
thought were the best texts used by customers and suggested they 
to other customers. Then, in 1916, the company sent the Man. 
agers a “little gray booklet” intended to check some of the flo 
of gooey sentimentality that had begun to dam the wires 

The greeting business grew from 1914 to 1929 at a pace of 
about 33% a year. It reached an all-time peak in 1930, due jp 
part to “colorful blanks’ for “social messages’— weddings apd 


birthdays and illnesses and condolences—introduced in that yea 
The total was off in 1931, 1932 and 1933, but was up again lay 
year. Christmas greetings, for example, rose 22%. 


At the peak some 5,000,000 greeting messages of all kinds per 
annum were sent by Western Union. Two million of these wer 
on Christmas. Then came Mother's Day, 550,000; Easter, 500,009: 
Father's Day, 410,000; Thanksgiving, 300,000; St. Valentine's 
220,000, and Jewish New Year, 125,000. There are also a Spe- 
cial blank and suggested messages for Chinese New Year, by 
they are used mostly in San Francisco and do not rate very high is 
the standings. 


The average cost of a greeting message has been about 60 cents 
which means a sales volume in this field of about $3,000,000 in 
top years. 


The WU people couldn't tell which greeting messages for differ. 
ent ‘‘days’’ intrigue people most. A survey was made of thos 
sent from the Chicago Fair (Young & Rubicam did an_ institu. 
tional ad about them) but the national standings on specific cheer- 
ful sentiments aren't available. 


Strike—in “The Temple of Consumption” 


We were going to write a story about the strike of 41 employes 
of Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey—not only 
of the factional fight between workers and the management, but 
between several of the officers, with Mr. Schlink calling Mr. Kallet 
a guinea pig and Mr. Kallet retorting that Mr. Schlink was 
partner in plunder. We started to write the story and then we 
ran across an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune which 
is so good that we prefer their version, headed ‘The Consumer” 


“Those who have been awed by the sterling purity of purpose, 
the sea-green incorruptibility and stern, unbending devotion to the 
common man of Consumers’ Research, Inc., will be shocked to 
learn that there is war in Washington, N. J., dissension in that 

righteous heaven. There is, in short, @ 
strike there. 


“It is rather odd. The devoted workers 
in the laboratories, who have spent long 
hours testing the arsenic upon the apple 
or the tensile strengths of bed sheets in 
order to warn consumers against the wiles 
of manufacturer and advertiser, have 
walked out. They, like other workers, ap- 
parently prefer that the hours should be 
less long or the pay more abundant: in 
their own affairs, in other words, they are 
less interested in reducing what they spend 
as consumers than in increasing what they 
make as producers. Thus, in the very 
temple of Consumption itself, Production 
raises its horrid and rather awkward head. 


“Every one of us, of course, consumes. 
But the calling of a strike against Co 
sumers’ Research is confirmation of the 
doubts as to whether there has ever been, 


? 
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Chicago is the second largest market in America. It's a big 
market. A profitable market. And if you hope to capture 
it, you can’t do things by halves. 


That's exactly what you’re attempting to do if you're not using 
the Chicago American. Not to advertise in the American is 
to eliminate half of your potential customers. This is tanta- 
mount to asking your Chicago dealers to do a 100% business 
with your product when only one out of every two prospects 
knows about and is interested in your product. Obviously, 
under these conditions, your Chicago dealers take the easiest 
way out: they sell your competitor’s merchandise! 


The Chicago American, with the largest evening circulation 
in town, reaches —as we've said—half of the greatest tonnage 
market in the Middle West. And we think—the better half. 
For these reasons: the American has developed the finest 
women’s pages in Chicago. These three famous pages— 
fashion, society and home economics pages—are designed to 
give buying ideas to our readers. That women respond to 
these ideas is indicated by our record-breaking mail last year 
—i)2,647 inquiries. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1935 


The American’s sports pages are “tops” in their field—ask any 
Chicago male. The American’s other features lead by a wide 
margin. In fact the American’s whole editorial setup—news in 
modern, terse, intimate style, dramatically pictured—has drawn 
the younger, more aggressive men and women to this great 
paper. Frankly, we believe the American has the largest active 
evening circulation in the Middle West. Certainly there’s no 
gainsaying the fact that the American reaches half of the most 
profitable concentrated business in Chicago. If you're not 
using the American, you don’t know the half of it. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


»+.a good newspaper 


Reduey £. B 
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except in the fleeting moments of outrage over some part cularly 
flagrant gyp, such a thing as The Consumer. 


“This makes it a bit difficult for Consumers’ Research, because 
the existence and future of that upright organization rest upon 
the assumption that the consumer is a vital concept in the live 
of millions. In theory, of course, it makes no difference whethe, 
prices go down by a certain percentage or wages rise by a similar 
amount. One should be just as angry at being charged 10% 
more than some article is really worth as at being docked 10% ip 
the pay envelope. But one very seldom is. 


“It should be a sufficient answer to the present strikers to tel] 
them to boycott their grocer for lower prices, not their employer 
for better wages. But it won't be. Americans are incurably pro. 
ducer rather than consumer minded. Now, as the friend of the 
people in their capacity as consumers, it is right for Consumers’ 
Research to resist wage demands which might increase the cost 
of their service; but the people think of themselves first as wage 
earners, and no friend of the people can adopt a harsh labor policy! 
Such are the dilemmas of perfectionists.” 


At the moment of catapulting to press, not a typewriter is 
clicking, test tube retorting, or microscope focusing upon a sus- 
pect nationally advertised product in CR’s headquarters. The 
strikers and the “‘bosses’’ are at daggers’ points. Amid the 
tumult of conflicting pronouncements and picketing demonstrations, 
high ideals and noble resolves are getting a kick in the ribs. 


Now Breathe Deeply 

J. Roy Allen simply takes our breath away. Coming out of 
college with nothing but the idea for Life Savers—the candy mint 
that has sweetened the national breath—he made a million and 
sold out. The million felt the depression. Now he’s at the 
breath business again; this time with Chasers—they kill alcoholic 
breath ‘“‘and leave no odor of their own.” He lives in Rye. 
Maybe that had something to do with it. 


His announcement trucks, now traveling the country, leave peo- 
ple breathless with laughing. Each one carries a walnut bar... 
spittoon, too . . . and a papier mache funny bartender shaking up 
something luscious but noisome, all backed up with hopeful 
signs saying “After a bracer, eat a Chaser’ and positively nobody 
will ever know you've been eating onions with a sick friend. 


Then bars and cafes began giving way little packets of Chasers. 
Finally a comic news- 
paper campaign started 
—via the Kenyon & 
Eckhardt agency. Copy 
and cuts promote such 
delicate themes as 
these: “The wages of 
gin is breath. Chase it 
away with a Chaser”; 
“Don’t take off your 
shoes. Just take off 
your breath’; “Lips 
that touch liquor need 
the touch of a Chaser’’; 
and “You know, Mrs. 
McGinty, I'd _ never 
have suspected he'd An ounce of prever . 
had a drop except that eee seen 
he fell flat on his face 
coming up the stairs.” 


Morat: After a braver, cat a CHASER. 


CHASERS KILL ALCOHOLIC BREATH 


Breathing heavily, no LEAVE NO ODOR OF THEIR OWN + pectoge ofS table FS 
doubt, after these ex- 
ertions, President Allen 
picked himself a crew 
of executives who know all about the breath business: Vice-Presi- 
dent Victor J. Thill, Field Sales Manager James R. Davis, and 
Regional Sales Managers Victor C. Emden and Howard Fay, all 
Life Savers men of other days. And so Mr. Allen, having gotten 
his second wind, chases his second million. 


J. Roy Allen to the Rescue 


After he licks liquor we hope Mr. Allen will do something 
about motor car mufflers to sweeten our other great national odor 
—burnt gasoline. 
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INDIANA 


=e 
First- 
IN FARM INCOME 
INCREASE .....:. 


Purchasing power in Indiana moves up- 


ward as shown by recent announcement 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
that the state led all other common- 
wealths in increase in income from the 
sale of principal farm products in the 


first six months of the current year. 


According to the Department's figures, 
income from crops in the state during 
the six months amounted to $16,064,000, 
as compared with $12,748,000 in 1934. 
Income from livestock $90,855,000, as 
compared with $58,962,000 in 1934. 


Indiana families are able to buy and 
ready to buy. Advertising in the news- 
paper that they read and respond to 
HABITUALLY makes the most of the 
big opportunity that this far-reaching 


market affords. 


THE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 
110 E. 42nd St. 
Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, 


sabes 180 N. Michigan Ave, 


THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1935 
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@ Income from livestock products during the first six months of 1935 
totaled $90,855,000 as compared to $58,962,000 during the same 
period of last year. 
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@ Income from crops during the first half of this year amounted to 
$16,064,000 as compared to $12,748,000 in 1934. 


1 movie may split their sides in Boston or Butte. 


yel get a sickly grin from Chicago or Cheyenne 


«+ A president surges into office on a wave of 


voles so great that we scream “Landslide!” yet 
nearly 17 million of 4C million voters think 
otherwise «+ The same soft drink is a ~ tonic,” 
“pop,” or “soda,” depending upon where you 


stand when you order il. 


ia planning national advertising—even 
more than in personal selling of goods 
—knowledge of local market peculiari- 
ties often becomes of vital advantage. 
The network of MeCann-Erickson of- 
fices over this country provides an un- 


usual amount of accurate local data to 


UNITED THEY STAND 
SDWADEND EN BOY 


supplement our clients’ own findings. 

Nine of these offices are actually fully- 
manned advertising agencies in nine ma- 
jor cities. These are augmented by a 
still larger number of field-service offices. 

In all, 93% of the country’s people — 
94% of all its retail outlets — are within 
an overnight ride of some MeCann- 
Erickson office. 

Thus most of the different local view- 
points which your national advertising 
will encounter are already home-town 
viewpoints. well understood, to some 


group of MecCann-Erickson people. 


McCANN.- 
ERICKSON 


ADVERTISING 


EACHL OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF, EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE TO CLIENTS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detreut. 
Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. Ore., Los Angeles, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, London. Paris. Frankfort. 0. M 
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'} Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending September 15, 1935: 


For the first time since the 
Coolidge days, the stock mar- 
ket rallied after a Presiden- 
tial announcement. President 
Roosevelt's letter to Roy W. 
Howard was taken as a flat 
promise that the Administra- 
tion's important reform legislation was out of the way—at 
least until 1937. 


Go Ahead, 


Business 


@ @ @ Always when great legislative activity im- 
pends, the resulting uncertainty tends to curb business in- 
itiative. While business men may be unable to plan five 
or ten years ahead, the road looks reasonably clear and 
straight for the next fifteen months. 


@ @ @ Even the pessimistic American Federation of 
Labor believes that this phase of the recovery will last. 
None of the previous upswings during the depression has 
extended as widely into the durable goods industries, and 
none has shown such staying power. From the peak of 
the rise reached in the late Winter, the subsequent re- 
action amounted to only 4% in terms of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Index of Industrial Production, and now 
another rise is under way. 


@ @ @ The Irving Fisher Index of Production for 
August shows a gain of 5.3% over July, which compares 
very favorably with the seasonal gain estimated on five 
years’ experience of only 1.9%. Actual business in the last 
five months has held steady against a seasonal pressure for 
a definite downward movement. 


@ @ @ The need to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment of all kinds, for both homes and factories, has 
been the greatest influence in the upswing. It has cre- 
ated the demand for automobiles, mechanical household 
equipment of all kinds, farm implements, furniture and 
floor coverings—and finally for new machinery of many 
kinds and new housing. In all of these lines sales and 
production figures are the best since 1929 or 1930, whereas 


previous upswings were chiefly in the non-durable goods 
industries. 


@ @ @ Major Angas, the famous British economist, 
who now resides in America, has contended right along that 
the President’s program calls definitely both for reform 
and recovery, but in the order named, and he predicts 
now that Mr, Roosevelt may have done for America what 
Mr. Lloyd George did for Britain in 1910. He refers to 
such unpopular (to business) measures, at that time, as 
unemployment insurance, old age pensions, and health in- 
surance. These latter became important forces in Great 
Britain’s economic life, and are held to have so stabilized 
the British economic picture that they suffered less from 
the depression than in other countries. 


© @ @ The President's invitation to business, plus 
the considerable improvements in sales and production, 
plus the Opportunities created by the new tax law, call for 
aggressive sales promotion. The problems and the oppor- 
tunities brought about by these forces are analyzed in the 
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Open Letter on page 262. A survey which should be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to marketing executives appears on page 
264 of this issue, and has to do with who the people are 
who have surplus incomes today, and what they are doing 
with them. 


@ @ @ The balance between farm buying power, 
thrown out of gear by the depression, is being restored— 
at the expense of the city worker who benefited most in 
early depression years. Farm cash income for the first six 
months of this year was up 14% over last year, while 
industrial workers’ income was up 8%. Prices of goods 
farmers buy went up 4% during the period, while the 
city worker is paying 13% more for food and 8% more 
for rent. 


@ @ @ Construction in August reached a new high 
level for 1935. The contract totals exceeded, in addition, 
the totals reported for each month since October, 1931, 
with the exception of December, 1933, and January and 
March, 1934, when the PWA program was at its height. 
Records of the F. W. Dodge Corporation show that resi- 
dential building contracts in August gained more than 
100% over last year, and non-residential and heavy engi- 
neering project awards during August exceeded the level 
reported for either the previous month or August, 1934. 


@ @ @ The Schechter decision apparently has made a 
change in the work week. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports that the increase in man hours worked 


Ewing Galloway 


An interesting answer to the question, “What do house- 
wives do with their daytime hours?” is provided by a 
survey just released by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, called “Sales Begin When Programs Begin.” The 
life of the woman of the house in the hours between 
eight and five may be pictured by these relationships 
which are the maximum half-hours in each group 
(please note that the individual figure has no meaning 
except in relation to other figures): Preparing meals, 
3,715; washing dishes, 2,618; washing clothes, 1,252; 
ironing, 953; tending children, 535; dressing and toilet, 
688; general housework, 1,868; eating meals, 3,581; 
sewing, 435; reading or writing, 704; entertaining, 974; 
resting, 1,929. 
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in July was due entirely to an increase in the work week 
rather than in an increase in the number of workers em- 
ployed. Average hours worked jumped from 35.9 per week 
in June to 36.4 in July, and weekly earnings increased 
from $21.46 to $21.75. Since the cost of living in July 
was practically the same as in June, the real increase in 
the average weekly pay envelope amounted to 1.4% 


Bright - colored 


automobiles were 

Black No Longer more popular be- 

. fore the depres- 

sion than the 

Favorite Color have been dues. 

according to sta- 

tistics gathered by Howard Ketcham, color engineer. In 

September, 1928, black was fifth in popular favor. Five 

years later it was first. During the depression people 

wanted to economize. They bought black cars because they 

were not conspicuous and because they planned to keep 

them a long time, and black is the least tiring to the eyes. 

Color is now making a strong comeback. Blue is the most 
popular color with men, while the women favor red. 


@ @ @ Federal receipts from liquor taxes in the fiscal 
year of 1935 exceeded those for any year in the pre-Prohi- 
bition period, except 1918 and 1919, when very high rates 
were imposed. The current total of $411,000,000 repre- 
sents 14.8% of all internal revenue taxes. Malt liquors 
produced more than half of the tax, and distilled spirits 
more than two-fifths. 


@ @ @ This looks like a banner year for the opera- 
tors of air lines, Passengers carried during the first six 
months increased nearly 62% over last year, and pounds 
of express carried increased 55%. 


@ @ @ Congressional Intelligence, Inc., says of the 
ever-normal granary plan now incorporated in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act: 

“Here you have what appears to be the answer to the 
farm-planners’ dreams and nightmares: Production control 
and producer-cooperation through rental and benefit pay- 
ments and commodity loans; protection against shortages, 
through control of surpluses; protection against ‘white ele- 
phant’ surpluses, through making rental and benefit pay- 
ments in terms of the surplus commodities themselves. It 
is a plan that is considered most nearly fool-proof of any 
so far adopted, but it is not above being disturbed. Break 
one of its links and it might easily become so lopsided as 
to crash entirely. Take, for instance, the last-minute Con- 
gressional effort to fix a high loan on wheat. The result 
of this or some similar plan might so peg the price that 
the present incentive for producer-cooperation would be 
destroyed ; loss of that cooperation, whenever and if ever it 
comes, means the end of the adjustment plan.” 


@ @ @ About 13% of the retail distribution in Eng- 
land is handled through consumer cooperative associations 
as against less than 1% in this country. The votal mer- 
chandise purchases of the English cooperatives last year 
amounted to approximately $1,000,000,000. The Cooper- 
ative Wholesale Society in England has a membership of 
7,000,000 families, or the equivalent of 28,000,000 people 
who are supplied with food, clothing and other commodi- 
ties. The Society is the largest importer of tea in the 
world, is the largest milling organization in England, the 
largest maker of boots and shoes in the country, and 
ranks second only to the Lever combine in the produc- 
tion of soap. 


@ @ @ D:.A. H. Giannini, backer of many film com. 
panies, said this week that he believes the amusement in. 
dustry is at the beginning of another period of growth and 
prosperity. “The time has come,” he stated, “for the 
bankers to change their attitude on the financing of the 
industry.” Dr. Giannini, recently returned from Europe, 
reports that all of the Continent, particularly England, is 
more interested in motion pictures now than ever before, 
Fashion note from the Doctor: “You even see platinum 
blondes in Rome and the slang and dress of Hollywood 
along the boulevards.” 


@ @ @ Cigarette production for August ran about 2% 
ahead of August of last year, with a total of 12,000,000, 
000, the best August on record. It was below the peak 
production of July, however, which ran over 13,000, 
000,000. 


: tinuous downward 

Is Different 
sharply in early Av- 
adversely affected in the Autumns of 1933 and 1934 by 
pulsive anticipatory movement in production. Consumers 


The Autumns of 1929, 
° 1930 and 1931 were 
This Autumn characterized by a con- 
trend. In 1932 the pro- 

duction index rose 

tumn to the year’s highest figure, but the movement was 
soon reversed by bank troubles. Productive activities were 
the unseasonal speeding up of industries in preceding 
months. July and August were not marked by an im- 
are showing many signs of spending more freely than in 
any other recent year. 


@ @ @ Bank debits are our favorite single index of 
business, and were 19% above last year the week before last, 
and last week were 21% above. . Car loadings are 
finally forging ahead of the corresponding weeks last year 
and this trend is likely to continue through the Fall. . . . 
Electric production last week increased 11.2% over the 
same week last year, and is flirting with 1929 figures. . . . 
Commodity prices are at a five-year high. 


@ @ @ Daily average sales of general merchandise in 
small towns and rural areas in July showed an increase of 
35% above 1934 in the Southern states; the smallest gain 
was in the East, where an increase of 20% was reported. 


@ @ @ The Chevrolet Motor Company in August 
made more deliveries to consumers than in any other 
August in its history, The total of 99,018 cars and trucks 
exceeded the month of August, 1929, by 33,623. W. E. 
Holler, general manager of Chevrolet, said: ‘The fact 
that our volume increased so sharply over July shows that 
the country’s buying power is increasing. Everyone of 
the nine Chevrolet regions shows an increase forecasting 
further favorable developments.” . 


@ @ @ Six months’ figures of electric refrigerator 
sales show interesting trends by geographical divisions: 


1935 1934 
grea 76,238 67,405 
Middle Atlantic ........... 240,715 265,984 
East North Central ......... 285,430 229,402 
West North Central ........ 105,769 106,867 
Soutle AtfamMic ...sccccccce 123,683 112,250 
East South Central ......... 55,875 48,112 
West South Central......... 81,702 68,390 
GES Pree 35,857 28,914 
NS an peak sine eae e 100,310 76,250 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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or 


Men in 


Blank-Stoller 


Happy Man: (Above) Sewell 
Avery, president of Montgomery 
Ward, took the helm when the 
mail order firm was sliding down 
hill. He checked the descent and 
started it back up again. Now he 
beamingly announces that August 
sales were 20.8% above last year, 
the largest jump since 1929; that 
the seven months’ total was up 
20.5%. 
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- Blackstone Studios 


the Marketing News 


Minuteman and Crownman: 
Millard Bennett (left), vice- 
president of Hunter Baltimore 
Rye Distillery, virtually calls 
out the New England Minute- 
men by charges in newspaper 
full pages that his company’s 
distributors were told by 
Crown Whisky representatives 
that “unless they removed their 
supply of Hunter rye from 
their warehouses they would 
be denied any further right to 
handle the Seagram line.” 
Frank R. Schwengel, vice-presi- 
dent of Seagram - Distillers, 
(right) retorts ‘““They’re nuts!” 
See story on page 270. 


Shoe Man: (Below) Earl T. Bumpous 
is elected a vice-president and direc- 
tor of General Shoe Corporation. 
In the shoe industry for 25 years, 
he was three years ago put at the 
head of General’s design department, 
styling all the big company’s multi- 
farious lines. His added responsibili- 
ties now include sales and adver- 
tising. 


Blackstone Studios 


Food Man: (Above) Edward F. 
Hudson, former Western division 
sales manager of The Best Foods, 
Inc., becomes general sales man- 
ager of the company. His first 
job was as a country editor in 
Kansas; from there he got into 
direct mail selling and advertising 
agency work. Frank Murphy, of 
San Francisco, succeeds him in his 
BF Western post. 
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This plant, if it is typical of American industry as 


a whole, is busier now than in any Fall in the last five 


years. If the owners follow the suggestion made in this open letter the plant may get back to 1929 levels. 


An Open Letter to 184 
Non-Advertisers:— 


To the officers and directors of non-advertising na- 
tional organizations whose securities are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange (and other companies which 
are not taking full advantage of current opportunities). 


Gentlemen: 


HE decision of the United States Steel Corporation 
to employ able advertising counsel, and to embark 
on an aggressive advertising campaign for itself and 
for its subsidiaries, is, we hope, indicative of a trend. 


For many years the United States Steel Corporation has 
had an important story to tell which it has not been telling. 
Its products, its plants, its policies have not been publicized 
properly. If it had been less reticent and less shy, it might 
have held orders which went to competitors. Good adver- 
tising might have prevented buyers from substituting com- 
petitive materials, for some of the keenest competition 
today is between industries rather than among the members 
of a single industry. A good current example of that is 
the rivalry between the makers of glass beer bottles and 
the can companies. 


Through the depression the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion might have created business which didn’t exist if it 


J) Business is faced today with con- 
ditions very similar to those prevail- 
ing at the close of the World War. 


| Highlights 
| from the 
| Letter: 


Then, as now, the business skies 
were brightening — but Congress 
had imposed higher corporate in- 
come and excess profit taxes. 


Many corporations at that time be- 
came national advertisers for the first 
time, or greatly increased their pre- 


had conducted an intelligent and consistent advertising cam- 
paign. Many of its prospects held off from buying because 
of fear, or the lack of ideas on how to expand or modern- 
ize and still make a profit. The right kind of advertising 
might have shown many of them how they could make a 
profit by modernization and proper expansion, and might 
have convinced others that the probable future of the coun- 
try is bright and not gloomy. 


You occupy a position of power in a company large 
enough to list its securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but apparently you think that advertising cannot 
help you, for in comparison with companies of your size, 
and companies in the same line of business, you cannot be 
classed as an advertiser. Of course, all companies are ad- 
vertisers to some extent. If one uses a narrow definition of 
advertising, a company that sends out a thousand postcards 
a year to its prospects is an advertiser, and so is one which 
uses a “business card” in a business paper. But, when most 
people speak of advertising they think of companies which 
advertise consistently—usually in a variety of media, for 
each medium is a sales tool that has some particular use 
which is not duplicated exactly by other media—and most 
of these companies employ an advertising agency so as to 
have the ability and the judgment of experts. If we employ 


vious budgets. They prospered, and 
even the Government was a winner, | 
for more advertising created more 
sales and more profits—and tax re- 
ceipts increased. | 


This letter is addressed to hun- 
dreds of corporations which today 
and tomorrow might help themselves 
and the country by using advertising 
more vigorously as a sales tool. "if 
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this broader definition of advertising, you cannot be classed 
as an advertiser. 


Since your securities are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, you doubtless are familiar with the sales and 
profits of many of the other companies whose securities like- 
wise are on the Big Board. Did you realize that national 
advertisers have a far better profit record than non- 
advertisers? 


A study made in the early months of the Roosevelt 
regime by a member of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies shows that: 


Out of 488 companies having no national trade mark— 
86, or 17.6% pay dividends; 
402, or 82.4% do not pay dividends. 
Out of 172 companies having national trade marks— 
102, or 59.3% pay dividends ; 
70, or 40.7% do not pay dividends. 


Frank E. Fehlman, managing director of Major Markets 
Newspapers, recently checked all listed stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange for the years 1932, 1933, and 1934. 


He found that on the average about 1,270 shares were 
listed each year—800 commons, 470 preferreds. On the 
average, for the three years, 525 paid some dividends. On 
the average, 60% of these 525 were advertisers. Only 
41.3% of the 1,270 shares paid dividends and 350 or 60% 
of these were shares of national advertisers! This seems 
to be more than presumptive evidence that advertising 
pays. 


We are now faced with a combination of circumstances 
which are directly comparable to the period following the 
World War—the ‘glorious twenties” as they are sometimes 
referred to with nostalgic longing. The World War costs 
had to be paid. The government increased corporate taxes. 
Following the slight depression in 1921 the business skies 
brightened, just as they have today. 


Many company heads who in pre-war days were not ad- 
vertisers, saw that they were faced with the alternative of 
paying greatly increased taxes to the government, or using 
part or all of the increase in employing advertising as an 
adjunct to their other sales activities. In the years following 
the close of the War, we witnessed the emergence of a large 
number of new faces in the advertising world. 


Many of these new advertisers were rather skeptical of 
the effect of advertising. They went into it with the feeling 
“we might as well spend the money this way as to hand it 
over to the government.” Much to their delighted surprise, 
the majority of these men found that advertising paid. 


(Continued on page 296) 
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An Open Letter to— 


The open letter on the left is directed pri- 
marily to the officers and directors of the com- 
panies listed alphabetically below. They are not 
national advertisers in a broad sense. Their ex- 
penditures for advertising—whether compared 
with their sales, or against expenditures by com- 
panies in the same or allied lines of business—are 
relatively small. 


The list is the result of a study of the firms 
whose common or preferred stocks are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange (eliminating 
investment trusts, public utilities companies 
whose business is local, and a majority of the 
producers of raw materials which cannot be 
branded or otherwise identified) and who: 


1. Lack an advertising trade mark known to 
consumers and/or 

2. Do not employ the services of an advertising 
agency and/or 

3. Do not run large and consistent schedules 
in the business papers covering the fields 
in which they sell. 

This list was compiled from the most accurate sources 
available, but we do not guarantee its completeness or its 
accuracy. Some of the companies, for example, have used 
business papers in their fields but because their copy has been 
weak or their space small or their insertions infrequent the 
result has been that the advertising has not been what ad- 
vertising should be: A sales tool. As a matter of fact, the list 
should be much larger, for there are many companies 
whose stocks are listed on the Big Board which have ad- 
vertised in the past and which have a branded product, but 
which are so inactive at present that they should not be 
classed as advertisers. And, of course, there are thousands 
of other companies not on the Big Board, and not current 
advertisers, which are faced with the same opportunities: 
Better business conditions, the assurance from President 
Roosevelt that the reform program has been substantially 
completed and that business may go ahead on its own mo- 
mentum, and an almost direct invitation from the Gov- 
ernment to advertise. 


Adams-Millis Corp. 

Airway Elec. Appliance Co. 

Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Beet Sugar Co. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

American Colortype Co. 

American Commercial Alcohol Cory. 

American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

American Hide & Leather Co. 

American Ice Co. 

American Locomotive Co. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Machine & Metals, Inc. 

American Metal Co., Ltd. 

American News Co., Inc. 

American Seating Co. 

American Ship & Commerce Corp. 

American Ship Building Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Continued on page 298) 
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both the problems and the opportunities of marketing executives. 


Better Homes, More Recreation, 
Favored Over Saving for the 
Future, MRCA Survey Shows 


Americans of today have been as- 

sembled before you. Twenty-five 

of them have only enough money 
for bare necessities; another 25 save 
everything that remains after paying 
for necessities ; 32 save moderately and 
spend the rest; 10 save a /ittle and 
spend the rest; eight spend all of their 
income quite deliberately, feeling that 
they have been taught by the crash 
that they might as well have a good 
time while they have the money. This 
is America today. 

Sixty-three per cent have changed 
during the last five years in their atti- 
tude toward saving. Forty-eight per 
cent of those who have changed their 
attitude have become more reckless, 
saying “spend it when you have it,” 
and 52% say, “The depression taught 
me a lesson. I’m going to save against 
the next rainy day.” 

Those who have a surplus and who 
believe in spending at least part of it 
favor these luxuries, in order: Better 
homes (including all types of furni- 
ture and house furnishings), more rec- 
reation, clothes, travel, automobiles, 
more education. 

These are some of the striking con- 
clusions to be drawn from a survey 
made late in August among nearly 700 
typical American heads of families by 
the Market Research Corporation of 
America for SALES MANAGEMENT. 
The survey is a cross-section of the 
country, barring farm homes only. 
Samples were taken from all sections, 
all classes, all age groups, all sizes of 
cities. 

By economic groups the heads of 
families interviewed were: 


| Ee that 100 typical adult 


Laboring Class .......... 29% 

White-collar Workers..... 28% 

Upper Middle Class...... 40% 

BE SEED: vccveesionnes 3% 
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This is the ninth of a series of unusual consumer surveys made exclusively 
for SALES MANAGEMENT by the Market Research Corporation of America 
under the direction of Percival White and Pauline Arnold. These surveys are 
designed especially to reflect the changing American scene and to highlight 


White-collar workers. 11 
Upper middle-class . 18 
UDPES CIOS... 2600s 28 


Travel 

%—All .............. 14 
% by Age Groups: 

Under 30 ......... 13 

30 to 40 ......20.. 12 

a 14 

a 20 
% by Economic Groups: 

DE. accé awe 5 


Auto- Better 

mobile Home 
11 20 
14 8 
13 a2 
8 24 
4 9 
11 23 
13 17 
12 18 
5 28 


More More 
Edu- Recrea- 
cation 
10 19 
8 24 
7 19 
14 14 
8 31 
10 22 
9 21 
10 17 
18 5 


15 


25 
14 
11 
12 


19 
18 
15 

5 


What Are Americans Doing with Their Surplus Money? | 


ation Clothes Other 


11 


8 
13 
15 
16 


10 
11 
11 
11 


People over 60 prefer travel and more recreation above all other luxuries; young 
people favor most better clothes and recreation; the younger middle-age and the 
! erate Among “other” are included 
jewelry, living in a hotel, a Winter and a Summer home, paintings, collecting, charities 

—and one man who admits the luxury of a mistress. 


middle-age rate better homes as the prize reward. 


Have only 
enough for 
necessities 
%—All............4.. 25 
% by Age Groups: 
Under 30 ......... 21 
30 to 40 .......... 23 
er 23 
Over 60 .......... 45 
% by Economic Groups: 
eS ae - 31 
White-collar workers. 23 
Upper middle-class. . 18 
Upper class ........ 30 


Save as 
much as 
possible 


25 


24 
25 
29 
15 


24 
24 
28 
20 


Which: Save It or Spend It? 


Save 
moderately Savea 
and spend little and 
the rest spend rest 
32 10 
32 13 
32 12 
31 8 
20 8 
26 10 
32 11 
35 11 
40 5 


Spend all 
of 
surplus 


8 


Those over 60 are in the most precarious economic state, with nearly half of them 


Those over 40 are the best savers. 
People over 60, if they have a surplus, are, quite naturally it seems, most inclined to 
spend it all. Laborers and the ill-favored section of the upper class lead in those 
The upper middle-class people are the leading 


receiving only enough for subsistence living. 


having only enough for necessities. 
savers and also top the group which saves moderately and spends the rest. White- 


collar workers are the most reckless—i.e., the group which spends all of the surplus 


left after necessities have been cared for. 
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These MRCA-Sates MANAGEMENT Surveys are copyrighted and may not be reproduced, in whole or in part, without permission of the editors 


By age groups they were divided: 


Under 30 years.......... 21% 
30 to 40... - ee eee renee 37% 
1 WG ci svevas ees ewns 38% 
wer GD ccc cccevniveces 4% 


Sixty per cent live in single-family 
houses; 16%, in two-family houses; 
9%, in four-family houses; 8%, in 
apartment dwellings; the remainder in 
other types of homes. 

Seven out of ten own an automo- 
bile (72%, to be exact). Thirty per 
cent of the automobiles were pur- 
chased new in either 1934 or 1935, 
while 56% are cars made between 
1929 and 1933. Cars in use today but 
made before 1929 represent 14% of 
the total. If this is a true cross-section 
of automobile ownership it means that 
there are roughly 3,000,000 pre-depres- 
sion cars rattling around the streets of 
the nation today. 

Among those in use today, 6% are 
cats which have been discontinued— 
Durants, Stars, Marquettes, Oaklands, 
Whippets, Rocknes, Jordans, Franklins, 
etc. Cars made by General Motors 
make up 45% of the total; Fords and 
Lincolns, 23% ; Chrysler units, 19%— 
or a total of 87% by the Big Three. 

New cars were purchased either in 
1934 or 1935 by 10% of the laborers 
interviewed ; 16% of the white-collar 
workers; 32% of the upper middle 
class, and 35% of the upper class. 


Why People Believe in Spending 


MRCA investigators asked people to 
discuss, as fully as they cared to, what 
change, if any, had taken place in their 
attitude toward saving or toward buy- 
ing and spending, in the last five years. 
Nearly two-thirds of them said their 
attitude had changed with the group 
almost equally divided between those 
grown more reckless and those more 
cautious. 

A retired business man of Tacoma is 
typical of a large group of people over 
40. ‘Now that the children have 
grown up I don’t feel the need of so 
much saving.” As the average age 
increases, and the birth rate declines, 
the changing spending habits of 
the middle-aged and the elderly will 
become increasingly important to mar- 
keting executives. A Boston professor 
stopped teaching last year, bought him- 
self a sporty Auburn, and says, “We 
have enough in reserve and current in- 
come to cover us ‘till death—mean- 
while we are having a delightful time 
spending the results of many years’ 
hard work.” 

A Cleveland manufacturer of smok- 
ing pipes says, “Money is made to en- 
joy today. 1 don’t believe in foolish 

(Continued on page 304) 
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The Seratech-Pad 


An advanced case of single-track mind comes to light in a big wooden sign thrown 
across an establishment in South Street, Philadelphia’s most primitive business thorough- 
fare: “The Bridal Store, Inc., Bed Spreads.” 

* * * 

In spite of the lances leveled at him by professional gagsters, our sympathies are all 
with the “yes” .man. Unless you happen to be the big boss, there are times when you 
just don’t dare tell your right name. 

* * * 

The customer is always right, to be sure, but he’s not always in the right frame 
of mind. 

* * * 

Miss Bobbie Slifer offers a book title which we can’t use at the moment, but which 
seems somehow funny: ‘Nudism for Beginners.” 

* 


Thurston, the magician, is still playing in vaude. We've 

always thought he. rated membership in the Brain Trust. 
.2 6 

All wisecracking aside, business is getting better, in spite 
of hell and hallucinations. You can’t keep a good manage- 
ment down. 

* * * 

Incidentally, there is something to be said for the huddle 
system in business, as well as in football. The bright idea 
of the individual tests its true incandescence in the laboratory 
of the group. Under the critical, clinical examination of 
trained minds, it may glow as a sun; or it may sputter and 
die, like a tallow dip with moistened wick. 


Prosperity note: Eastern Steamship Lines reports excel- 

lent bookings for its various cruises. 
* * * 

It would be a jolt to some of our big shots to know 
that their obituaries are already written and standing in type 
in the newspaper offices, awaiting only such details as when, where, and how. 

* * 


T. Harry Thompson 


The United States will become involved in no war, thank God; Congress has passed 
a resolution. 
* * * 

With the same determined spirit, we're personally going to sign papers against fire, 
burglars, and tax collectors.. You, too, can become an ostrich in six easy lessons at home. 
. 8 @ 

At last, we have seen a comic-strip ad that seems to make sense. It is by Listerine, 
for the most part wordless, with the title: “Wouldn’t you think she’d know better?” 
7 2 
FALL GUY 
Mother Nature dips her brush 
In Autumn’s pot of ochre, 
To tint the tips of Summer-weary leaves. 
A log is on the andirons and 
The pungent smell of wood-smoke 
Is wafted toward the rafters and the eaves. 
Gone is Summer’s copper sky . . . 
Her hot, sirocco breath . . . 
And who is there amongst us that will mourn? 
Call the Autumn moribund and 
Speak of it as “death,” 
For me, the best of seasons has been born. 


* * & 

Royal title for an American motor magnate: “King Henry V-8.” 
oe = 

Maybe a gyroscope would be a good thing for the Ship of State. 
* *& & 


The acid test of consumer advertising is SALES—is now and ever shall be—fan 
mail or “consumer reactions” notwithstanding. 


oe 
Which reminds us. An advertiser sometimes gets the notion that what he wants 


his copy to do is to “build prestige.” But there’s surely no harm in making a few sales 
in the meantime. 


* * & 
Slogan for aspirin: ‘A Drug on the Market.” 
* * & 


We figured out a plan to get action from those few places that can’t seem to get 
your bills straight. One letter, terribly final, will do the trick if you write in the lower 
left corner: “Attention Head Dumb-bell.” 

* * * 


Slogan for Telechron clocks: “The Minutes Stand Approved.” 
* * * 


When an agency man hears a new client say: “I don’t pretend to know anything 


about advertising, BUT... ,” he prepares for the worst. A 
"VE Nong Romper 
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American Airways, Inc., wants a slogan. How 


about: “Quick Henry—the flight!’? 


Squibb Combats World War Threat 
with ‘‘Call to Arms—for Peace”’ 


There is now—as Sales Management long ago predicted 
there would be—a definite trend toward the greater “‘social- 
ization” of advertising. An instance in point is Squibb’s 
forthcoming campaign in cooperation with World Peace- 
ways in what will probably be one of the most-talked-of 
hours on the radio this Winter. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


ingale was establishing the basis of 

the world Red Cross movement as 

the result of her experiences as nurse 
in the Crimean War, the House of E. 
R. Squibb & Sons was founded. Both 
organizations, in their way, have been 
devoted to alleviating suffering. Both 
have had to do with mending man- 
kind. And since prevention is better 
than cure, both have sought to remove 
the causes of suffering. 

Probably the most dangerous disease 
of mankind is war. Florence Night- 
ingale found that out at first hand. 
So did Dr. Squibb, in the Civil War. 
The threat of a real world war is 
greater today, probably, than it has 
ever been. At this moment when Italy, 
Ethiopia, England, France, Germany, 
Russia and other nations are mobiliz- 
ing their armed millions, the Squibb 
company has decided there is some- 
thing more important than to talk 
about “the priceless ingredient” and 
the “uniformity, purity and efficacy’’ 
which make for the “reliability” of its 
products. There is something more 
important, even, than to eulogize (with 
the ‘‘standing” and goodwill of the 
medical profession in mind) the con- 
tributions of Harvey and Lister and 
Jenner and Pasteur. 


|: 1858, just as Florence Night- 


No Furtive Plug for Products 


Squibb has decided to concentrate 
its energies, instead, in a ‘‘Call to Arms 

for Peace!” 

Over some 70 CBS stations for 39 
wecks, beginning Thursday, September 
19, in cooperation with World Peace- 
ways, Inc., an organization engaged in 
advertising the “hell” of war, Squibb 
will present political and educational 
leaders, prominent singers and instru- 
mentalists and specially-written works 
of outstanding dramatists, to show the 
people of this country the horror and 
the futility of mass murder. 
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Though Squibb is paying the costs 
of the series, it will not promote its 
products. It will not even give the 
customary promotional emphasis to the 
advertiser's name. For one minute at 
the start of each half-hour period a 
Squibb representative will state simply 
that this house is sponsoring this pro- 
gram because for 75 years it has been 
engaged in the business of preserving 
life. At the end of the half-hour it 
will be mentioned that, at the request 
of World Peaceways, Squibb will give 
1 cent from the sale of every one of 
its products to the World Peaceways 
movement for the duration of the pro- 
gram. 

It has been said that Squibb would 
have to increase its sales 100% or more 
in this period to make the series “prof- 
itable.” 


“Talent” All of Highest Rank 


Deems Taylor, Howard Barlow’s or- 
chestra and a mixed chorus of about 
20 voices will appear on every pro- 
gram. There will also be on each one 
prominent musician and speaker and 
one 15-minute playlet. Speakers will 
include Alfred E. Smith, Senator 
Borah, Bainbridge Colby, Senator Nye, 
Dr. Glenn Frank, of the University of 
Wisconsin; William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Among “guest artists” will be Lu- 
crezia Bori, Jascha Heifitz, Edward 
Johnson, Greta Stueckgold, George 
Gershwin, Richard Crooks, Albert 
Spalding, Lotte Lehman, Richard Bo- 
nelli. 

With exception of the opening night, 
when a scene from Sidney Howard's 
dramatization of Humphrey Cobb's 
“Paths of Glory” (opening in New 
York soon) will be presented, all the 
plays will be written for this program. 
They will be done, among others, by 
Maxwell Anderson, Rupert Hughes, 
Fannie Hurst, Zoé Akin, Zona Gale, 


Heywood Broun, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
John Erskine, S. S. Van Dine. 

Deems Taylor will do the “explain. 
ing.” 

Artists and dramatists and actors, jt 
was explained, will be paid a ‘nominal 
amount’ for their services. Guest 
speakers will not be paid at all. Al- 
though CBS will be paid at regular rates 
for its time, executives of the system, 
it was said, have worked harder than 
usual to make the program lick. 
There is considerable peace-crusading 
fervor among the participants. 

In addition to its costs of time, tal- 
ent and penny-a-product contribution, 
Squibb will use newspaper ‘advertising 
to promote the program. 


Birth of the Idea 


James Monahan, public relations di- 
rector of World Peaceways, has been 
credited with the idea. After working 
it up a bit with Estelle M. Sternberger, 
executive director, and other people 
in that organization, he took it to 
William S. Paley, president of CBS, 
As you will hear it next Thursday, it 
represents the energetic development 
of various people. W. B. Lewis, head 
of the commercial program department 
of CBS, and Shirley Warde, a produc- 
tion man there, built it up into a show 
and put the show into a book entitled 
“The Fifth Commandment,” which 
means, ‘““Thou shalt not kill.” 

The program was net peddled 
around. Squibb, accustomed? to doing 
things “‘institutionally,” was regarded 
as a likely prospect. It went to Paul 
Cornell, president of Squibb’s agency, 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., who 
saw its possibilities. Then, in May, it 
went to Theodore Weicker, executive 
vice-president of Squibb. Lowell 
Weicker, of that company, has had 
most to do, probably, with develop- 
ment of the program there. Several 
of those who have worked it out have 
had personal acquaintance with war. 
They do not have to “‘create’’ its hor- 
rors. 

“A Call to Arms—for Peace,’ Mr. 
Monahan told SM, is not directed to 
dyed-in-the-wool pacificists but to 
everyday, reasonably patriotic and fair 
ly sensible people. It is intended t: 
establish a bulwark of public opinior 
against possible too-hasty action at 
Washington or elsewhere and against 
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Personalities 
in the Squibb Peace 


Program Plan 


Deems Taylor: Mas- 
ter of ceremonies 
in the “Call to 
Arms—for Peace.” 


Paul Cornell: He 
thought peace had 
mass appeal — and 
sales possibilities. 


Bruce Barton: Who 
has always wanted 
to advertise “hell” 
to the masses. 


Harris & Ewing 


William S. Paley: 
Seventy of his CBS 
stations will carry 
music of all nations. 


7 


W. B. Lewis: CBS's 
commercial pro- 
grams head _ puts 
peace into music 
and drama. 


Estelle M. Sternberg- 
er: World Peace- 
Ways executive di- 
rector, co-author, 
with James Mona- 
hun, of the plan. 
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Agricultural and Foreign Markets 
Picked as Best for Fall 


Washington, September 10 
IFFERENCES of opinion, 
which the next few months are 
expected to settle, are now cur- 
rent in Washington over the 

comparative sales opportunities of- 
fered in the several fields: (1) agri- 
culture; (2) durable goods; (3) new 
consumer products; (4) foreign mar- 
kets; (5) reemployment. 

The discussions are particularly 
timely. A definite turn of affairs is 
imminent in each field. To realize this, 
it is but necessary to recall the activi- 
ties of the recent Congress, the under- 
takings being launched as results of 
the Congress, the President's bid for 
business confidence, and the develop- 
ments abroad. 


(1) At the moment it appears that 
the improved financial condition of 
agriculture offers greatest promise. 
And this means not only the farmer, 
but the merchant, the banker, and all 
others who prosper as farmers prosper. 
Nor is this prospective buying confined 
to strictly consumer goods. Last year 
the farmers spent $190,000,000 for 
machinery, $185,000,000 for automo- 
biles and trucks, and $120,000,000 for 
buildings and fences. This year the 
farmer will take in more money, and 
his debt carrying charges and other 
overhead have been so reduced that 
he will have a much greater percent- 
age of his income available for buy- 
ing the things that he needs and wants. 


Farmers Have Money, But— 


Legislation enacted during the re- 
cent Congress very definitely favored 
the farmer and his position as a con- 
sumer. First, of course, was the 
strengthening of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act which was a clear man- 
date for Government assistance in ob- 
taining “fair exchange values” for 
what the farmer has to sell. The new 
Resettlement Administration, under 
Dr. Tugwell, is not just a relief or 
subsistence affair, as so many seem to 
think; it is intended to work in the 
direction of better living for all who 
live in the country, whether farmers 
or commuters or workers on the newly 
contemplated developments and other 
undertakings. It may help farmers in 
refinancing their debts; it may help 
them establish new farm homes; it 
may loan them the necessary money at 
interest rates from 3 to 5% and for as 
long as 40 years. 

This means purchases of building 
materials, household furnishings and 


farm equipment. And, of no less im- 
portance, it means clothing and drugs 
and a few little luxuries, all those 
things that these millions of people 
have been foregoing. But to know that 
the need is there and the opportunity 
to meet that need is increasing, is not 
to assume that buying will be auto- 
matic; the habit born of deprivation 
and suppression of desire constitutes 
a very real form of sales resistance 
and one that only the most judicial 
advertising approach can overcome. 


Durable Goods Still Wavering 


(2) Prospects for improvement in 
the durable goods field are not so im- 
mediate. However, the reaction to the 
President’s bid for business confidence 
is seen in Washington as presaging 
buying considerably beyond the day-to- 
day policy that has marked the feeling 
of uncertainty. If the President's offer 
of a “breathing spell” is accepted 
whole-heartedly; if Administration ac- 
tion moves in tune with his pronounce- 
ments, and if the forthcoming session 
of Congress does not jump too far 
over the traces, then, despite the ap- 
proach of election with all of its inci- 
dent uncertainties, there may be made 
a real start in the recovery of the 
durable goods industries. This still 
remains, however, a matter to be de- 
termined by the months to come. 


(3) New consumer products are 
seen with more hope than promise. It 
is a hope based on conviction that in 
this direction lies the best answer to 
several troublesome questions: Reem- 
ployment, credit stagnation, capital 
goods inactivity. The subject is receiv- 
ing the attention of many interests, not 
the least of which is the Department 
of Commerce, and it may be that some 
new developments in the way of en- 
couragement and assistance may be 
near. But Washington has no illusions 
about the difficulties involved in large- 
scale pushing of new consumer goods 
in a buyers’ market. Should something 
really worthwhile be done to coax the 
opening of tight pockets with new con- 
sumer goods, it is recognized here that 
the launching of the necessary type of 
advertising, that is, ‘‘selling’’ as com- 
pared with “reminder” advertising, 
would require an important place in 
the scheme of things. 


(4) ‘Foreign markets” continues to 
be “fighting talk” in government 
circles. Efforts to work out bigger and 
better sales opportunities abroad go 
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tions. 


violation. 


Alexander Printz, or- 
ganizer of the recovery 
program for his 
industry 


NOTHER industry is making a 
determined effort to preserve 
the benefits of industry or- 
ganization which were sought 

under the NRA. The National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board, or- 
ganized this Summer, has amalgamated 
more than 90% of that industry 
through a contract which not only 
covers most of the precepts included 
in the old Code, but which provides 
for enforcement through fines imposed 
upon violators of the fair trade prac- 
tice provisions. 

Organized under the direction of 
Alexander Printz, president of Printz- 
Biederman Company of Cleveland, the 
program of the National Coat and Suit 
Industry Recovery Board is already re- 
ceiving pledges of support from scores 
of leading retailers the country over. 

The first year’s budget for the indus- 
try will amount to around $375,000. 
Expense is prorated through the sale 
of labels, one of which must be carried 
on every garment manufactured by a 
member-firm. A graduated scale of 
label prices has been set up, with a 
l-cent rate for garments selling up to 
$4.75 at wholesale; 114 cents for those 
selling from $4.75 to $6.75; $6.75 to 
$39.50, 2 cents; $39.50 to $59.50, 3 
cents; above $59.50, 5 cents. 

Four regional boards constitute the 
administrative framework of the or- 
ganization. Complaints are heard by 
a regional committee. If an accused 
manufacturer is not satisfied with the 
decision of this committee, he may ap- 
peal to the regional board, and in turn, 


*The first: July 15 Sales Management, 
“Ribbon Group Adopts Contract with Teeth 
to Succeed Code.” 
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90% of Coat and Suit Industry 
Joins in Post-NRA C 


The trouble with most of the codes that 
existed under NRA was that the industries 
couldn’t enforce any penalties for viola- 
Here is the second article* SaLEs 
MANAGEMENT has printed outlining post- 
NRA industrial agreements where com- 
plete machinery for enforcement of fair 
trade practices is set up, with penalties for 


BY A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


if he cares to do so, to the national 
executive board whose decision is final. 
Any member therefore has a full op- 
portunity for a complete hearing of his 
case. 

Because labor in the coat and suit 
industry is so completely unionized, it 
was possible, in setting up the Recovery 
Board, to do so with the full coopera- 
tion of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. In the unionized 
coat markets, this organization made 
a collective agreement which forbids 


ontract 


Union members to work in any but 
shops producing merchandise to which 
the NCSR label is attached, and it js 
no secret that it was this phase of the 
negotiations which forced many firms 
into the voluntary agreement who 
otherwise might have been hesitant to 
join. The Union is represented on all 
the regional boards, on each regional 
committee of compliance, and on the 
national executive board. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Printz, in dis. 
cussing the new organization, “that 
this is the first time that labor and 
employers have united to swing their 
combined influence to remove the de. 
structive forces in an industry. The 
Union, in fact, has taken an industrial 
viewpoint. The Board represents a 
real partnership, the basis for which 
can well be adopted by other indus- 
tries.” 

Under the coat and suit by-laws, the 
central organization office must be 
furnished with daily reports on total 
billings by all manufacturer-members, 
with payrolls filed weekly. Enforce- 
ment officers are empowered to ex- 
amine any company’s books and records 
if necessary to establish the validity or 
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Text of Constitution and Certificate 
of Compliance and Membership 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL COAT AND SUIT 
INDUSTRY RECOVERY BOARD 


ARTICLE I—Purposes 


To establish and maintain fair and equit- 
able standards of labor in the Coat and Suit 
Industry and to establish and maintain 
standards of fair commercial practices, with 
a view to promoting the common welfare 
of the industry and the Public good. Further, 
this Body shall be charged with the duty 
of analyzing and investigating the many 
problems affecting this Industry, including 
the problem of production and the abate- 
ment of the production of garments by child 
labor and under substandard conditions. 
From time to time, it shall make public its 
findings and recommendations regarding all 
matters engaging its attention. It shall, in 
addition, make such statistical and fact- 
finding investigations as may seem desirable 
from time to time, and build up a body of 
information about the Industry which will 
make possible an intelligent treatment of its 
problems. 


ARTICLE Il—Name and Definition 


1. The name of this Body shall be the 
National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery 
Board, a non-profit association incorporated 
in the District of Columbia. 

2. The term, “Coat and Suit Industry,” 
or “Industry,” as used herein includes the 
manufacture and/or sale or distribution by 
manufacturer, sub-manufacturer, contractor, 
wholesaler and/or jobber of women’s, 
misses’, children’s and infants’ coats, jackets, 
capes, wraps, riding habits, knickers, suits, 
ensembles and skirts in whole or in part 
made of wool, silk (only when made into 
tailored garments), velvet, plush, or othet 
woven or purchased knitted materials; and 
such related branches or sub-divisions 4S 
may from time to time be included undef 
the provisions of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of this Body. Where a person is ef- 
gaged in the manufacture and/or sale of 
distribution of such commodities as we!l 2s 
the manufacture and/or sale or distribution 
of other commodities not described above, 
such persons will be deemed a part of the 
Industry to the extent of that portion 0 
their business that lies in the field herein 
defined. 
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3 The term, “member of the Industry,” 
but without limitation, any indi- 


ee Y 

includes - pape ° 
yidua!, partnership, association, corporation, 
group or other form of enterprise engaged 


in the Industry, either as an employer or 


on his or its own behalf. 

4. The term, “Body,” as used herein, 
shall refer to the National Coat and Suit 
Industry Recovery Board. 


5. The term, “member concern,” as used 
herein, refers to a member of the Industry 
who is a member of this Body. 


6. The term, “Regional Board,” as used 
herein, shall refer to the Boards established 
hereinafter for the following areas which 
are hereby established: The Metropolitan 
Region shall include the States of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut and 
any area not above included within a radius 
of 75 miles from the City of New York; 
the Eastern area shall include the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts, Rhode Island, so much of the 
State of Pennsylvania as is not included in 
the definition of the Metropolitan Region, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia; the Pacific Coast Region shall in- 
clude the States of Washington, Oregon 
and California; and the Central Region 
shall include all the States of the United 
States not included in the above-mentioned 
Regions. 

7. The term, ‘National Executive Board,” 
or “National Board,” shall refer to the Na- 
tional Executive Board of the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board. 


ARTICLE I1I—Membership 


Any member of the Industry shall be 
qualified for membership in this Body who 
shall sign a certificate of compliance with 
the constitution and by-laws of this Body, 
or who is a member of an association which 
by virtue of its by-laws is empowered to 
bind and has bound its members to the 
Body. 


ARTICLE IV—Ad ministration 


To effectuate the purposes of this Body 
there shall be set up 


1. Four Regional Boards for the Areas 
as defined and established in Paragraph 6, 
Article II. 


a. The Metropolitan Regional Board 
shall consist of 9 (or more, as hereinafter 
provided) members elected, 2 each from 
each of the following associations: Ameri- 
can Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc.; Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, Inc.; Mer- 
chants Ladies’ Garment Association, Inc.; 
1 member representing the Infants’ and 
Children’s Coat Association, Inc., and 2 
members chosen by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. Provision shall 
be made for representation on the Metro- 
politan Regional Board for individual mem- 
bers of the Industry located in the Metro- 
politan Region who are not represented by 
any of the foregoing associations. 


b. The Eastern Regional Board shall 
consist of 9 (or more, as hereinafter pro- 
vided) members elected, 2 each from em- 
ployer groups or associations in the follow- 
ing markets: Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and 3 chosen by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Pro- 
vision shall be made for representation on 
the Eastern Regional Board for individual 
members of the Industry located in the 
Eastern Region who are not represented by 
any of the foregoing groups or associations. 

c. The Central Regional Board shall 
consist of 10 (or more, as hereinafter pro- 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor, Displays, Direct Mail 


New Whisky Salesmen 


Black and white horses and dogs 
have been calling attention to James 
Buchanan & Company's “Black and 
White” Scotch whisky for many dec- 
ades in England. The brand has been 
continuously advertised in this coun- 
try, with the exception of the arid 
Volstead era, since 1910. L. H. Hart- 
man Company, present ad agency, con- 
tinues the tradition of employing b. 
& w. animals because “everybody loves 
horses and dogs.’’ Lord Woolavington 
(born James Buchanan) is credited 
with the original b. & w. ad. After 
attaining fortune and a peerage, the 
Scotch distiller acquired a racing 
stable; combined business and sport in 
having painted two of his prize horses 
and using their comely contrast to boost 
the sales of his “fine old blended.” The 
Scottie dogs reproduced will appear 
in 28 newspapers scattered from N. Y. 
to L. A. and in Collier’s and Time. 


_Anti-Wash Day 


Teaser ads are no novelty, but where 
the tease appears in one medium and 
refers to a display in an entirely dif- 
ferent type of publication that is get- 
ting out of the rut. ‘It will pay every 
woman to read the special message on 
page 55 this week’s Saturday Evening 
Post’ read a notice in a Mid-West 
newspaper. 

Those curious enough to turn to 
that page found the American Laundry 
Machinery Company there telling of 
“millions of women now taking an 
all-year vacation from washday.” The 


newspaper teaser was part of a local 
laundry’s tie-in with the S.E.P. national 
splash. 

American Laundry Machinery gives 
its customers something substantial to 
tie to in the series of anti-washday 
magazine proclamations. Each ad has 
a picture and testimonial of house- 
wives in eight different cities prais- 
ing low-price laundry service. Each 
says, in effect, see today’s newspaper 
for “bargain” washing services. ALM 
sends copy and layout material suitable 
for local ads to every power laundry 
in those cities, together with a photo- 
graph of the resident housewife. Thus 
the Lily White Wet Wash of Small- 
town can share in the national prestige 
of ALM and S.E.P. and focus the 
spotlight on a local woman known to 
many neighbors. 

“Greatest need in the laundry in- 
dustry today,” says L. C. Winans, of 
ALM, “is aggressive merchandising 
methods.” Under the machinery 
maker’s guidance some 3,800 of the 
nation’s 6,500 laundries are surging 
ahead to restore laundry volume to the 
figures of before electric washer days. 


Just Being a Pal 


Fred Waring and his orchestra, on 
the air for Ford dealers, introduces 
into a parody of the song “That's 
What You Think” assorted slogans 
of other advertisers. It was all in the 
spirit of good clean fun, yet you may 
be sure the proprietors of “Get a Lift 
With a Camel,” ‘Good to the Last 
Drop,” etc., were gratified. "Taint 
often one advertiser, no matter how 
casually, spends valuable national 
CBS network time mentioning the bat- 
tle cries of another advertiser. 


Let Not Thy Right Hand— 


On the same morning that news- 
paper readers in New York learned 
that “Krueger’s beer and ale in keg- 
lined cans will be on sale September 
16,” Clevelanders were told by the 
same medium that “Leisey’s Schooner, 
the new economy bottle, ends deposit 
nuisance.” The fact that cans and 
bottles are both striving with might 
and main for the privilege of holding 
the nation’s beer is no longer hot news. 
(See SM, September 1.) Unusual, 
however, is the fact that the ad agency 
for Leisey Brewing, bottles, and 
Krueger, cans, is Fuller & Smith & 
Ross. 
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Hunter Campaign Flays 
Seagram for ““Coercing”’ 


Liquor Distributors 


HARGES of “interference’’ with 
certain of its New England dis- 
tributors by Seagram-Distillers 
Corporation were made in 
full - page space in 109 newspapers 
in those states last week by Hunter 
Baltimore Rye Distillery, Inc. 


The advertisements, headed ‘De- 
fending the public’s right to chouse its 
own liquor,” were signed by Millard 
Bennett, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Hunter Baltimore. 

His company, Bennett said, is rep- 

resented in New England ‘“‘by twelve 
fine old firms of distributors. 
These men have built their businesses 
through fair dealings with their trade. 
They have respected the regulations 
governing the sale of spirituous liquor 
in the communities in which they op- 
erate. They are selling to and co- 
operating with only those retail outlets 
whom they know to be upholding, to 
the letter, all Federal, State and mu- 
nicipal laws. 

“Among the lines of whisky dis- 
tributed in New England,” the Hunter 
ad continued, “‘is that of Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corporation, a subsidiary of Dis- 
tillers Corporation-Seagrams, Ltd., with 
headquarters in Montreal. At a meet- 
ing of New England distributors of 
the Seagram line, held in the Seagram 
offices in the Park Square Building, in 
Boston, on August 14, 1935, Mr. R. E, 
Goes, Eastern regional sales manager 
of Seagram-Distillers Corporation, in- 
formed representatives of the distribut- 
ing firms present that unless they would 
agree to drop Hunter Baltimore rye 
they would be denied the right to fur- 
ther purchase and represent the Sea- 
gram line in their territories, according 
to the exclusive dealer provisions of 
the Seagram contracts. 

“Several of the distributors repre- 
sented are also distributors of 
Hunter Baltimore rye. These firms and 
their representatives are F. Gianfran- 
chi, representing P. Pastene & Com- 
pany, Boston; James Dixon, represent- 
ing Coleman & Keating Company, Bos- 
ton; Edward Devlin, representing 
Reardon Importing Company, Lynn, 
Mass. 

“Another firm of distributors, not at 
this meeting, United Wholesale Gro- 
cery Company, Worcester, Mass., was 
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told by a Seagram representative that 
unless they removed their supply of 
Hunter Baltimore rye from their ware- 
house before a specified date they 
would be denied any further right to 
handle the Seagram line. Under the 
plea of ‘borrowing’ to help another 
Seagram distributor, 903 cases of the 
Seagram product which this firm had 
bought and paid for were removed 
from their warehouse and they were 
told that they would be refused any 
further right to handle Seagram prod- 
ucts. 

“All four of these distributors . . . 
have as a result ceased to handle the 
Seagram line but will continue to carry 
Hunter Baltimore rye. 


i 


“We feel that in fairness to the pub. 
lic, in justice to our distributors, ang 
in defense of our own obvious rights, 
we must and shall continue the sale 
of Hunter Baltimore rye whisky in 
New England, regardless of all at. 
tempts at interference.” 

SM asked Brig. Gen. Frank R. 
Schwengel, vice-president in charge of 
sales of Seagram-Distillers Corpora- 
tion, New York, to “reply” to the 
Hunter Baltimore ad. Schwengel said 
he had seen it only ten minutes before. 
had not had time to read it thorough. 
ly, but would have something to say 
later. His only comment at the mo- 
ment was “They're nuts!” 

Since then he has not accepted SM’s 
invitation. It was learned elsewhere 
at Seagram-Distillers that there would 
be a “reply,” but not in the form of 
newspaper advertising. 

On advice of counsel Mr. Bennett 
would not go into details on the 
present situation or future plans. His 
only comment for publication was in 
this exclusive statement for SM: 


“The advertisement in question was run 
by us in most of the New England news- 


aa 


Hunter Says It with Whisky, Too: A “caravan” of ten trucks bearing $1,250,000 (retail 
value) of Hunter Baltimore rye (“First Over the Bars”) for New England distributors, 
passes through the Hunter-Seagram war zone. 


“Except as selling agents, none of 
these distributors has any connection 
with, or any interest in, either the Sea- 
gram or the Hunter  organiza- 
tions... . 

“If any distilling organization, no 
matter how powerful, is permitted to 
dictate to the wholesale and retail 
trade what they shall buy or sell, and 
thus limit the public’s free choice, then 
we are returning to those days of ar- 
rogant abuse that put the whole liquor 
business in such bad repute, finally 
bringing about Prohibition with all its 
evils.” 

The advertisement concluded in 
italics: 


papers. 

“In inserting this advertisement Hunter 
Baltimore Rye Distillery, Inc., had, of ne- 
cessity, one primary aim: The right to a 
free market for our product. 

“We are a well financed organization 
with a modern distillery and blending 
plant. These physical resources, com- 
bined with the grand old name, Hunter 
Baltimore Rye, are too valuable to us, and, 
we feel, have too great a potential public 
acceptance to allow any interfering agency 
whatsoever to deprive us of our rightful 
opportunity to present our product to the 
consuming public. 

“If any large distilling organization is 
allowed to dictate to the wholesaler as to 
what the wholesaler can sell, it immedi- 
ately does away with one of the basic and 
inalienable rights upon which the psychology 

(Continued on page 301) 
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Reproduced from the Okla- 
homa City Times, August 
8, 1935. 


Retailers report 9% to 50% in- 
creases in sales during July and 
August department store 
sales up 14.7% .. . new car sales 
total $11,663,655 in two months 

August building permits 
total $250,315 against $52,345 
August, 1934... Oklahoma City 
to launch $6,800,000 building 
program this fall . . . $1,788,000 
bond issue for civic buildings 
voted 5 to 1. . . postal receipts 
11.5% up over August year ago 
. . » Oklahoma bankers report 
business generally is 20% above 
last year. 


The pre-fall spurt of GOOD business in Oklahoma City will be 
accelerated as a bumper cotton crop pours another $50,000,000 
into farmers’ pockets! 


This, with profits from earlier crops, poultry, livestock, 
dairy products and $21,416,880 in A. A. A. rental checks, will 
swell farm incomes... already up 23.2% for the first 5 months 
... to an estimated $321,346,898. Of this, farmers in the Okla- 
homa City trade area will receive 45.26%, or $145,448,819. 

The Oklahoma City market, during the next 6 months, will 
be a market of unusual sales possibilities. It merits the FIRST 
consideration of sales-executives who want to take advantage of 
the rising tide of business in Oklahoma. Concentrated advertis- 
ing in the Oklahoman and Times is the quickest, most economi- 
cal way to realize maximum sales in this market. Sales-stories 
in these newspapers reach 9 out of every 10 families in the city 
.. +. 3 out of every 5 in the trade area . . . thorough, effective 
coverage of the Oklahoma City market at one low cost. 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


National Representative: E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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As Giant to Tom Thumb 
(im Spokane’s A. B.C. Trade 


‘ Completed, the gigantic Grand Coulee Dam will 


generate power to produce millions of dollars in 
manufactured porch will provide water for 
1,200,000 arid but immensely fertile acres in the 
Columbia River basin; and add 1,403,000 people 
to the population of the Pacific Northwest. 


The following comparison indicates the mag- 
nitude of the Grand Coulee high dam for which 
the foundations are now being laid at Grand 
Coulee, the enormous gash in the earth from 400 


to 1,000 feet high through which the Columbia 
flows. 


Grand Niagara 
Coulee Falls 
(High (Amer- 
m)* ican)* 
500 feet 157 feet 
. 4,000 feet 1,060 feet 


Installed 
Horse Power 2,646,000 562,000 


*U. S. Reclamation Service. 


$Nelson’s Encyclopedia. 


AT THE GRAND COULEE, 92 MILES WEST OF SPOKANE, WHERE THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
POWER PROJECT IS NOW BEING BUILT. 
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So Is Grand Coulee Dam 
Area) to Niagara Falls 


Spokane’s strategic location with regard to this Eighth Wonder of the World is 
indicated by the following table of distances: 


Spokane toGrand Coulee Dam ... . . 92 miles. 


Seattle toGrand Coulee Dam... . . . 266 miles. 
Tacoma toGrand Coulee Dam ... . . 280 miles. 
Portland to Grand Coulee Dam . .. . . 385 miles. 
Boise toGrand Coulee Dam ... . 560 miles. 


Since Grand Coulee is well within the Spokane A. B. C. Trade Area, the entire 
Spokane market is benefiting, and will continue to benefit from this great project. 
Advertisers who are establishing their brands in this area are doing a lucrative 
volume of business now. In addition, they are establishing their popularity secure- 
ly in an area which is destined to even bigger things in years to come as one of the 
nation’s outstanding markets. 


In the days of Tom Thumb, pictured on this page, and the 
year before P. T. Barnum imported Jumbo from England, 
the Chronicle was established (1881) followed in 2 years 
by The Review, predecessor of The Spokesman-Review. 
With better than 90,000 combined circulation (85% 
ei for resp urban oe in More Power 
the Polk Spokane area, they exert tremendous 
pulling power in Spokane, in the Grand fe or Advertisers 
Coulee area, and throughout the in the Spokane Market 


Inland Empire. Beeause.... 


Spokane is commercial headquar- 


il NIAGARA FALLS, AMERICAN SIDE, WHICH IS ters for the Grand Coulee develop- 
ULL) DWARFED BY COMPARISON WITH THE GRAND ane. 
COULEE POWER PROJECT IN SPOKANE’S A.B.C. 
TRADE AREA. 


Spokane’s basic products, wheat, 
livestock, metals, and lumber are 
up in price. 


Spokane area lumber business 
37.3% ahead of 1934. 


Spokane area automobile sales in 
1935 are 271.9% above 1933 (first six 
months of each year). 


Spokane Department Store sales 
in 1935 are 42% ahead of 1933 (first 
six months of each year). 


Abundant 1935 crops throughout 
the Inland Empire. 


wn 


i[TOM THUMB jj, | ye — 
_ THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW - Spokane Baily Chronicle 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC, NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — BOSTON — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR, INC. 
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Marketing Flashes 


New Products—New Companies—New J | 
Strategy—Old Companies with Young Ideas 


Baby Austin’s New Life 

“Austin is here to stay’ declares 
R. S. Evans, president of the reorgan- 
ized American Austin Car, Inc., in an 
Automotive Daily News full page. 
The midget auto, after bogging down 
in financial mire, is crawling back, and 
“dealer interest shows that contem- 
plated production for 1936 of 6,000 
units will be grossly inadequate.”” Al- 
though the rejuvenated company plans 
no consumer advertising immediately, 
explains its agency, Newell-Emmett, 
trade paper space will build up dealer- 
ships. 

Dealers are urged to fill in a coupon 
with their estimate of the number of 
Austins they will need for 1936. Be- 
cause the new car will make up to 60 
miles on a gallon, go 70 miles an hour, 
and will be priced at “downward” from 
the old figures of $295 to $395, 
Austin expects hefty estimates. Already 
a Pacific Coast distributor has set 4,000 
units as his quota; Southern dealers 
declare their minimum is 3,000 with 
several thousand more for export. 


Corsets Take the Air 


For the second time in history, radio 
will be used to sell corsets. Charis 
Corporation, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
goes on CBS's network September 15 
for a 15-minute program. ‘‘Sisters of 
the Skillet’’ entertainers will endeavor 
to smooth the paths of Charis’ 5,000 
door-to-door saleswomen. The latter 
all wear Charis foundation garments 
and special front-opening dresses. In 
demonstrating, they unbutton the dress 
and point out the corset’s advantages 
(first making sure that there are no 
men around). John L. Butler Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is the agency in 
charge of Charis ether and _publica- 
tion advertising. Charis ads’ objective 
is not to close sales, but to interest 
women in figure improvement, prepare 
a welcome for its representatives, says 
S. Roland Hall, director of education 
and publicity. 


Sexy Wiring 

A “wiring material with sex appeal” 
is the way Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, describes its 
surface extension “AddHere” wiring. 
Basic element is a flexible rubber mold- 
ing protecting the current-carrying 
wires. This fits baseboard or ceiling 
moldings and provides outlets for 
bridge lamps, irons and other conveni- 
ences without the unsightly, dangerous 
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wires of yore. ‘“AddHere’’ comes in 
four colors, can be painted to fit any 
decorative scheme. Advertising, han- 
dled by Fuller & Smith & Ross, is 
currently confined to five electrical 
trade papers, store displays, direct mail 
to consumers. Consumer media prob- 
able later. 


Mostly About People 


Martin H. Kidder is appointed ad- 
vertising and industrial relations di- 
rector of the American Foundry Equip- 
ment Company, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
His former connections include the 
Link-Belt Company, the Boston Gear 
Works, Tuthill Spring Company and 
Apollo Metal Works. During the past 
two years he has traveled 100,000 
miles throughout North America in 
making industrial market studies. 


A new firm of merchandising 
counselors hangs out its shingle in 
Chicago: Edward H. Harris Organiza- 
tion. It will handle sales promotion, 
dealer distribution, direct distribution, 
direct mail, point-of-sale display, sales 
research, publicity and sales training. 


Edward L. Greene, managing direc- 
tor, National Better Business Bureau, 
New York, has been elected president 
of the National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus. 


American Sugar Refining and _ its 
affiliate, Franklin Sugar Refining, 
sweeten the ad budget, utilizing 285 
Eastern and Middlewestern dailies— 
45 more than formerly. N. W. Ayer 
places the copy for both concerns. 


U. S. A. vs. Foreign Radio 


National Broadcasting Company 
compares the cost of radio to Ameri- 
cans and to Europeans: “In this coun- 
try broadcasting is supported by ad- 
vertisers, in most other nations it is 
supported by taxes levied against the 
owners of receiving sets. 

“The listener pays for radio in this 
country also; pays with . . . his time. 
... The listener abroad, spending both 
his time and his money, has no direct 
control over broadcasting; the listener 
in the United States, through his time 
alone, has absolute control. If a pro- 
gram does not please the audience, it 
soon disappears from the air. Thus, 
American listeners get what they like 
from the air; under government oper- 
ation they get what the government 
wants them to have.” 


Ready Mixed, No Washing 


Flako Products Corporation, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, packs its Cup- 
lets, cup cake mixture, in a new con- 
tainer. Latter holds 12 paper cups— 
ornamented with flowers—into which 
the mixture can be put. Thus. by 
merely adding an egg and milk, a 
dozen cakes are conjured up without 
the bother of washing baking pans 
afterwards. A Cellophane window lets 
the housewife see the attractive Deco 
cups. Flako is testing the new carton 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and 
Cleveland. Later consumer ads will 
supplement the present counter cards 
produced by Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


Laird’s New Cocktail | 


Ready-mixed cocktails, declare some 
connoisseurs, lose their delicate flavor 
because they are prepared too long in 
advance of the sipping. Laird & Com- 
pany, applejack distillers, get around 
this objection while retaining the con- 
venience of having all the ingredients 
all together. A cocktail shaker holds 
the “base” liquor of Laird’s ready to 
mix Martinis and brandy Manhattans. 
Inserted in this, fastened to the 
screw-cap, is an inner vial containing 
the supplementary ingredients. A 
drinker lifts out the inner tube, pours 
its contents into the shaker (which al- 
ready contains the major ingredient), 
adds ice and agitates. 

Highly newsworthy is the fact that 
Laird bottles show the percentage of 
Fleischmann’s gin and Martini and 
Rossi vermouth in the mixtures. Ac- 
cording to United Advertising 
Agency, New York, there is no “tie-up” 
of any kind, and Fleischmann and M. 
& R. were honored only because their 
products were believed to lead in 
popular favor. 

Advertising is on a test basis in 
New Jersey newspapers at present. 
“Gives amateur bartenders the pro- 
fessional touch” is the general copy 
theme used. Ads will be extended as 
distribution widens. 
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(Right) The basic source of the power 


which is expected to double the popula- 5 


tion of the Pacific Northwest within two 


decades 


S pokane—S eattle—Portland 
August 19—September 8 


OCAL jealousies have long inter- 
L= with what might have been 
an earlier start on the Columbia 
Basin development, but pioneer- 
ing Seattle had long ago set the pace 
in Western electrical progress with the 
Diablo Canyon developments, and now 
Grand Coulee, 92 miles west of 
Spokane, added to Bonneville, offers a 
power and reclamation prospect un- 
matched in the history of man. 

Roughly speaking, the area of the 
Columbia Basin, with 250,000 square 
miles of territory, provides the great- 
est concentration of easily developed 
land of high fertility anywhere on the 
globe. According to the statistical de- 
partment of the Cowles publications in 
Spokane, we find: 

This territory, with adjacent areas 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Utah, all logical 
users of the power to be developed 
under the Grand Coulee, Bonneville 
and Diablo and Ruby (also Seattle 
City Light sponsored) projects, con- 
tains a wider range of basic raw ma- 
terials than can be found in any 
region of its size in the United States. 
More than 50% of the U. S. timber 
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(Left) Ultimately there will rise at Grand Coulee, in the Spokane area 
of Western Washington, a structure 500 feet high, with a crest 4,000 feet 
long, 442 feet wide at its base. 16,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock 
will have been excavated. The cost will be $393,000,000, but total invest- 
ment required is estimated at only $260,000,000, as power revenues are 


ew Power Projects Changing 
Pacific Northwest Markets 


BY 


WALTER E. MAIR 
Field Editor 


stand is here, a natural monopoly care- 
fully guarded. 

Here are immense deposits of phos- 
phate rock, copper, lead, zinc, leucite 
ore and alunite—the last two being 
raw materials for making aluminum 
and potash. Other mineral resources 
are arsenic, antimony, chromium, clay, 
coal, diatomite, iron, limestone, mag- 
nesite, mercury, molybdenum, soda, 
tin, and a mysterious white metal 
which may be cadmium or tin, but 
which has to date mystified ordinary 
metallurgists, and is provoking con- 
centrated effort to assay its place in the 
complicated charting of development 
inevitable in this region. 

This area leads like areas in the 
West in production of grain, vege- 
tables, wool, livestock and _ livestock 
products. To better this output along 
lines entirely consistent with properly 
controlled agriculture, this power can 
be turned to the common account when 
the incentive appears. That incentive 
should be provided automatically as 


expected to begin to accrue rapidly enough to limit the outlay to this extent. 


the Grand Coulee development gets 
under way; the Bonneville project, 
earlier to be completed, provides its 
steady flow of current at tidewater; 
and the web-work of City Light, at 
Seattle, probably linked with the high- 
tension systems of half a dozen private 
companies, spreads the magic of Ben 
Franklin’s questing kite over mountain 
and fertile valley. 


Power, navigation, irrigation and 
flood control are joined in the Co- 
lumbia River’s development. At 
Bonneville, 40 miles from Portland, 
the dam, now far ahead of schedule, 
will provide an initial horsepower of 
115,250, and eventually 576,000. 

Magnesium is close to being the 
imminent successor of aluminum, for 
purposes of structural strength and 
lightness combined. At Washington 
State college, for more than a year, 
scientists have been investigating the 
extensive deposits of magnesium, prin- 
cipally in Stevens County. Says Carl 
F. Floe, State College metallurgist, 
“The beds range in composition from 
pure limestone in some localities 
through mixtures of limestone and 
magnesite or dolomite, to relatively 
pure magnesite. . . . The U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, in a war-time estimate, 
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said there were 7,000,000 tons of 
magnesite in Stevens County alone. If 
this is true, it is sufficient to supply 
the market of the United States at 
seven times the existing rate of con- 
sumption, for at least the next 100 
years.” 

Availability of power, extent and 
grade of the deposits, working out of 
a proper metallurgical treatment are 
the factors involved. Cheap power 
and lots of it is absolutely required 
to make the faulted structures of 
Washington yield this valuable ore on 
a commercial basis. Aluminum grew 
from 7,000 tons in 1900 to 269,000 
tons in 1930. Production of about 
that quantity of magnesium metal 
would utilize the entire firm power 
of the now abandoned low-dam pro- 
ject at Grand Coulee. The high dam 
would take care of an output of 
500,000 tons, but that would leave 
not a single extra generator free for 
the countless other projects to which 
Grand Coulee power must inevitably 
be devoted. 

Not only does the Grand Coulee 
Dam alone transcend in size, scope and 
potentialities any other like project, 
but, taken with the Bonneville project 
and the successfully operating Seattle 
municipal plants in Diablo Canyon, 
now being expanded, it represents the 
utilization of by far the greatest con- 
centration of potential water power in 
the United States. Authentic | ae from 
the United States Geological Survey 
and other equally sound sources es- 


timate the potential installed horse- 
power capacity of Washington State 
alone as 21% of that available in the 
entire nation; of Oregon, 10.55% and 
of Idaho, 6.11%. 

Add in 9.88 for California, 6.90 
for Arizona and New Mexico, recall 
that Montana offers a probable 5.78, 
and you begin to get the picture of 
what regions are important in any true 
perspective of power development of 
this country, providing work is found 
for that power. 

Tennessee’s potential installed ca- 
pacity is only 3.21%. For all the talk 
of Muscle Shoals, and the extensive 
early publicity afforded the TVA 
operation, they look like a couple of 
boon-doggling projects of the relief 
era rather than as working indices to 
what lies ahead. 

Now all that needs to be done is 
to block off the Coulee to form a per- 
fect reservoir, which, with the laying 
out and completion of suitable stor- 
age trunks and laterals, will convert 
1,200,000 acres of rolling, dusty 
desert into blooming fertility. When 
the ice receded, perhaps 125,000 years 
ago, the Columbia River went back to 
its old bed, leaving this great scar in the 
earth as a mute invitation to the slow- 
ly growing intelligence of mankind. 

So, in a climate of excellent even- 
ness in temperature, and with a long 
growing season, it may well be that 
by turning the river to master its own 
wastefulness, a literal Garden of Eden 
will be created. 


The first giant project to be completed will be Bonneville Dam, 40 miles from 

Portland, at Tidewater. Bohn Aluminum is said to have offered to buy all its power 

as rapidly as produced. The Pacific Northwest has supplies of magnesite—for purposes 

of combined lightness and structural strength, a potential rival of aluminum—suflicient 
to last the country for more than 100 years. 


Tearing through a huge concrete-lined 
tunnel the waters of Diablo Dam boil 
up into the surge chamber shown above 
before entering, in steady but tempered 
strength to turn Seattle’s night into day. 


The irrigation plan calls for pump- 
ing 3,900,000 acre-feet of water 
through huge reversed turbines driven 
by the electric power generated by the 
stream. These turbines will lift, 
eventually through 20 such units, the 
reservoir water an average height of 
312 feet, approximately 500 tons of 
water being raised every second by this 
means. 

Power experts consider that so far 
as the immediate futu:c is concerned, 
the Skagit project, involving Diablo 
Dam, with its 180,000 h.p., and the 
Ruby Dam, above it, with an ultimate 
capacity of 480,000 h.p., provide the 
ideal set-up so far as Washington State 
industry is concerned for the time 
being. These, taken in conjunction 
with the successfully operating Baker 
River and Rock Island plants of the 
Puget Sound Power and Lighting Com- 
pany, will probably be called upon for 
much of the current that is used to start 
important mining and metallurgical 
operations within the next few years. 

Coulee Dam is a ten-year proposi- 
tion, and by the time it has backed the 
waters of the Columbia far up the 
ancient rock and boulder strewn val- 
ley, 150 miles and across the Canadian 
border, many new industrial plants 
will be humming in the Northwest; 
resources will be in process of ex- 
ploitation that have lain so far un- 
touched. 

It must be remembered that prior 
to 1902, when construction began on 
Seattle’s municipal Cedar River plant, 
the consumer was paying 20 cents per 
k.w.h. for current. In 1905 the city 
began taking contracts for residence 
service, at 814 cents for the first 20 
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k.w.h., graduated down to all over 60 
kw.h. per month. Now the residence 
rate is 5 cents for the first 40 k.w.h., 
2 cents for the next 200, 134 cents for 
all over 240. In that direction lies a 
true index of what non-profit opera- 
tion, under efficient non-political, but 
ublic supervision, can achieve. 

The Bonneville Dam, at tidewater, 
will have an especial significance, since 
it is the only one soon to be completed 


(probably by early in 1937) that af- 
fords its huge flow of power, plus 
locks to receive ocean-going ships, and 
it will provide deep water as far up 
the Columbia as The Dalles, tapping 
transportation lines of shallower draft, 
and bringing closer and closer the day 
when the riches of the Inland Empire 
need not pay such uneconomical tolls 
for its transportation of raw and fin- 
ished products. 


Martin-Senour Finds a Way 
to Help the Small Dealer 


IVE years ago a handbill, just a 

dodger; today a tabloid with na- 

tion-wide circulation, 2,000,000 

copies per issue! That's the record 
made by a new type of Shopper's 
Guide published by the Martin-Senour 
Company, paint manufacturers, Chi- 
cago. It is issued once each month, 
four times in the Spring and three 
times in the Fall. 

Distribution is free, through the 
company’s dealers, and the manufac- 
turer stands approximately one-half the 
cost. More than 1,000 dealers, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the Gulf to Canada, are using it regu- 
larly as a business-getter. It is still 
growing. 

Of the dealers, 90% are small- 
town paint stores and lumber yards, 
their advertising budgets so small that 
they have never been regular adver- 
tisers even in their home-town news- 
papers. The whole thing came about 
through an idea, 

The kernel of this idea was to print, 
under the store name, a complete ad- 
vertising piece, using plates to be 
selected from a master proof sheet by 
the dealer. The back page is reserved 
for Martin-Senour advertising. In the 
beginning there were only a few ad- 
vertisements, neatly illustrated, to be 
chosen from. Today the master proof, 
many pages of it, contains more than 
200 separate advertisements of a variety 
of products. 

Each advertisement bears a serial 
number. In making up his dummy 
the dealer merely measures off the ad- 
vertisement and writes in the number. 
The make-up man in the print shop 
in Chicago does the rest. Thus no 
two Shopper’s Guides are precisely 
similar. 

Harold Johnson, advertising man- 
ager for Martin-Senour, said to a rep- 
resentative of SM: 

“Many of the items advertised seem 
to have no tie-up with this company 
or its goods. The Guide is primarily 
a traffic builder, a sales maker. Its 
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function is not merely to sell paints, 
but to bring customers into the stores 
where our paints are sold. 

“If that is done we get our share 
and are happy to let it rest at that. 
Sometimes the dealer includes in his 
copy competitive paints, varnishes or 
waxes. When he does we make no 
protest. Anyway, because we supply 
handsome cuts selling our goods, we 
have found that invariably Martin- 
Senour advertising dominates the 
other ads on the page. 

“Advertising copy provided by us 
suggests remodeling, redecoration, new 
construction, repairs. If these sugges- 
tions are followed we again take the 
chance of getting our share. We have 
cuts, with advertising copy, suggesting 
garden hose, hardware, auto supplies, 
household goods, building materials 
and building hardware, plumbers’ sup- 
plies, electrical appliances and equip- 
ment, farm and garden equipment, 
poultry and pet supplies, household 
equipment, kitchen supplies, laundry 
equipment, sporting goods and _ toys, 
painting and wall paper supplies. 

“The idea, frankly, is give and take. 
We do not want to be wholly selfish. 
Yet, if customers wanting all these 
things come to our dealers we again 
get our share of the business. And, 
by not being too selfish, we are earn- 
ing the good-will of our dealers. 
Because we are helping them we be- 
lieve they will play fair with us. We 
think they do.” 

Mr. Johnson showed SM some vol- 
untary letters from dealers. Here are 
excerpts from three of them: 

“Every time we distribute our Shop- 
per’s Guide we have to put on extra 
clerks to handle the trade.” 

“One hundred and seventy-five 
women came in the first day after our 
Shopper's Guide was sent out.” 

“In our 52 years of business we 
have never seen such a powerful sell- 
ing plan. It certainly gets results.” 

Some time ago a broadside ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all dealers using 


the plan. An El Paso house replied 
enthusiastically : 

“One new customer, immediately 
after distribution, came in and bought 
over $500 in various products, paying 
cash,” 

Another, in reply to the question, 
“Did your paint sales improve?” 
wrote: “Yes, particularly the sundries 
such as enamels, varnish stains, wall 
finishes, etc.’ These are long profit 
items. 

Apparently to prove that he had 
used his head, one dealer wrote that 
he selected “the day before pay day at 
the factory” as the time to do his dis- 
tribution. Some reported that they 
made delivery with boys, some, even 
that the boys rap at the doors and 
hand the Guide to the housewives. 
Some employ regular distribution serv- 
ices. Others send them through the 
mails. An Eastern dealer sends them 
by Western Union messengers. One 
reported that he had made a deal with 
the local newspaper to stuff them as 
inserts and deliver by carrier with the 
paper. 

Recently non-competitive companies, 
one a large lumber company and an- 
other a manufacturer of water paints 
(not made by Martin-Senour), have 
arranged to get their goods, with trade 
names, included in the master advertis- 
ing proof sheets. It is made up of 
book-size pages and is swiftly attaining 
the size and appearance of a mail order 
catalog. 

“It is my belief,” said Mr. Johnson, 
“that our success, in considerable meas- 
ure, can be credited to the fact that 
we have always been willing to give 
the other fellow a little more than a 
break. We'd rather have business and 
friends than just business,” 


Chevrolet Cages Gas Stealing 
Spark Plugs as Ad Stunt 


Chevrolet Motor’s accessories divi- 
sion is supplying some 65,000 dealers, 
handling its subsidiary AC spark plugs, 
with birdcages. Inside the wire cages 
are, not canaries, but worn, dirty spark 
plugs. “These birds were caught steal- 
ing gas’ a sign informs readers. 

Filling stations, garages and the 
10,000 Chevrolet car dealers carrying 
AC spark plugs are hanging the cages 
in conspicuous spots to pique the in- 
terest of customers. A question from 
a curious spectator furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for the salesman to go into his 
talk on AC’s plug cleaners. 

Each cage requires 18 feet of wire. 
Hence the unusual exhibit meant an 
order for 215 miles of wire. 

Advertising in mewspapers and 
magazines will re-enforce the freak 
display. 
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Coolerator Ice Box Trades Punches 


with Automatic 


The ice industry has been dealt 
some sickening uppercuts and body 
blows by automatic refrigerators, but it 
is by no means down for the count. 
Ice manufacturers have not resigned 
themselves to ultimate destruction. 
They are waging “an aggressive and 
successful’ campaign for the sale of ice 
refrigerators, according to K. W. Ellis, 
BBDO’s Minneapolis representative 
for the Coolerator account. 


~ Coolerator 
She 44 Condalioned Kefeiperalor 


LOOK AT THE price '722° 
THEN TRY IT 10 DAYS FREE! 


Gat CORR ERST OS OES TOD a Ye 


me ChOmETE CITED bene ¢ 


Cheaper, healthier is their claim 


Coolerator Company, Duluth, is one 
of the largest makers of ice refrigera- 
tors in the country. Some 2,500 ice 
manufacturers from coast to coast sell 
its “air conditioned” refrigerator. The 
company’s advertising soon to break in 
the S.E.P. mildly raps, by implication, 
automatic refrigerator competitors: 

“Foods won't dry out or lose flavor, 
because Coolerator’s air conditioning 
keeps the air humidified and washed 
at all times. . . With all these ad- 
vantages you actually pay 1% to 1/3 
less for a big family size model than 
you do for the tiniest size of a me- 
chanical refrigerator.” 

However, in newspaper ads, pre- 
pared by local dealers (with the bless- 
ing, but not with the actual coopera- 
tion of Coolerator’s agency, BBDO) 
spades are called spades. A sample 
dealer ad, from the Service Ice Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wisconsin: 

‘When the electrical or gas refriger- 
ator salesman comes to see you ask 
him—why salesmen are warned to 
avoid discussions about the first cost 
and the after expense of these ma- 
chines. If his machine is not 
dependent upon a gas-forming chem- 
ical. . . . What happens when the 
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Refrigerators 


so called ‘automatic control’ fails to 
work and the pressure in the coils be- 
comes too great... . 

“Ice within its crystal-clear depths 
can hide no chemical, no form of 
mechanism, nothing that could mean 
danger or trouble to you or your chil- 
dren. . . . Electrical or gas refrigera- 
tors are not air conditioned and cause 
intermingling of food odors, requir- 
ing all foods to be well covered. Only 
Coolerator protects health.” 

Coolerator Company's national ad- 
vertising is careful to point out that 
its refrigerator “uses ice as a refriger- 
ant, but in such an amazing new way 
that re-icing once every four to seven 
days is enough.” 


Iceman No Bogeyman 

H. C. Beresford, Coolerator’s sales 
promotion manager, declares ‘‘the old- 
fashioned iceman, of whom the electrics 
have talked so liberally, is now a thing 
of the past. The smart, well-dressed 
ice service man is less objectionable 
than the present day milkman.” 

In 1930, when the present man- 
agement took over the Coolerator pat- 
ents and started to make ice-boxes as 
a sideline, sales were 3,000 a year. 
This present year “‘distribution is 
reaching toward the 100,000 mark.” 
Further, Mr. Beresford says that 
“there are very definite indications that 
mechanical units which have been in- 
stalled for five years or more are re- 
quiring replacement in increasing num- 
bers. The possibility of potential sales 
is apparently great. We have certain 
distributors in cities up to 8,000 which, 
since the first of January, 1935, have 
distributed as many as 23 Coolerators 
for every 1,000 people in that area. 
Almost an equal number of Cooler- 
ators were distributed in that same 
city the year before.” 

Coolerator’s basic patent was taken 
out in 1905 by John T. Beck, but 
for all merchandising purposes it 
stayed “on ice” until five years ago. 
Now Coolerators are equipped with a 
device that “makes ice cubes in five 
minutes,” an “Icy-Chef” that makes 
frozen desserts in less than an hour. 

William F. Arndt and John H. 
Ganzer, president and vice-president of 
Coolerator, believe firmly that “every 
indication points to a large, stable 
market for the modern, air conditioned 
Coolerator to be gained by the replac- 
ing of old-fashioned ice refrigerators 
and inadequate, expensive mechanical 
units.” 


Westinghouse Contest 
Licks Summer Slump 
in Refrigerator Sales 


Westinghouse refrigerator sales for 
August were 147% above August of 
1934. But the “up” wasn’t accidental 
or casual, A Westinghouse consumer 
contest did it. Distributors in all parts 
of the country induced thousands of 
people to get demonstrations and write 
50-word letters on “What feature of 
the new 1935 Westinghouse Streamline 
refrigerator I like best, and why.”’ Each 
of them gave away a refrigerator a 
week to winners. 


At the beginning of the Summer 
national refrigerator sales did not rise 
as steeply as the industry expected. The 
usual July and August slumps were 
in prospect. Sixty per cent less floor 
traffic is normal for August, according 
to Electrical Merchandising. On top of 
that, an unfortunate impression had 
been created in the public mind by 
early Summer bargain specials in cer- 
tain refrigerators. Then, of course, 
August always sees a seasonal let-down 
in sales effort. 

Something had to be done about it 
all. So Westinghouse, with some new 
features added to its “Streamline” 
models, devised the contest, supplied 
all the material and gave its distributors 
in metropolitan districts a good start 
August 5. 


Localized Ad Drive 


To focus attention on the new fea- 
tures designed to make Westinghouse 
refrigerators sell faster, the company 
called it a Feature Popularity Contest. 
Each regional distributor, operating the 
contest for two, three, or four weeks, 
used big newspaper space to announce 
to the public: “Write 50 Words 
That’s All—and Win a 1935 Model, 
$292.50 Westinghouse Streamline Re- 
frigerator.” Every dealer was listed 
and some of the larger ones sometimes 
ran tie-up space with the main ad, 
urging people to come in and get entry 
blanks. Coming in for a blank meant, 
of course, a demonstration. In some 
cities radio spots were employed 
through the contest to keep interest up. 

More than 750,000 entry blanks 
were handed out—after a lot of demon- 
strations—and, although thousands of 
these were never filed with dealers, 
newspapers or broadcasting stations, the 
volume of actual entries was heavy, the 
publicity was valuable, and the number 
of new leads for salesmen shot ’way 
up, all contributing to the 147% August 
increase and an anticipated carry-over 
into early Fall. 
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ALCATRAZ ISLAND (present address of Al Capone) SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


“SAY, AL! WHICH 

SAN FRANCISCO DAILY 
NEWSPAPER DO You 
THINK HAS THE LOWEST 
MILLINE RATE ? 


WHO CARES ? 


Al doesn't worry about San Francisco milline rates, but he's not going 


any place, anyhow. 


To those who WANT fo go places in the San Francisco market, let it 
be known — the evening Call-Bulletin has the lowest daily General 
milline rate! 


Alcatraz was founded as an 
American fortress in 1857. The 
Bulletin was founded in 1855, 
The Call in 1856. 


PO sys) 


THE CALL-BULLETIN—FIRST IN SAN FRANCISCO DAILY CIRCULATION 


Represented Nationally by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


¢ 
j 
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How to Define Markets 


by City-County 
Population Groups 


BY RENE 


Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Pepin introduces a 
new method for evaluating markets and lo- 
cating purchasing power-—a study which 
deserves thoughtful attention. His use of 
new car sales as an example does not do 
full justice to the very large cities, where 
factors other than purchasing power hold 
down automobile sales, but he is careful 
to point out that his method may be used 
on any commodity. 

The editors will be pleased to furnish, 
upon request, (1) the list of magazines 
used by Mr. Pepin in Table B, (2) a break- 
down of 25 leading magazines by the 
county-population groups used in Tables 
A and B. 


HERE are some who believe 

that markets may be analyzed 

with a fair degree of accuracy 

by city-town population groups ; 
that is, according to the population 
groups as designated by the U. S. Cen- 
sus or Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Some researchers and analysts fully 
realize that there are fallacies in using 
this method, but they use it because 
they know of no better method. Others 
are not aware of the fallacies. 

Suppose, for instance, that you elect 
to use national magazines. One of 
the first steps taken is an analysis of 
the distribution of people, of retail 
sales, and of circulation. This is done 
by population groups. Generally the 
city-town population groups of the 
A.B.C. are used, simply because they 
are immediately available and it is pos- 
sible to gather quickly almost all neces- 
sary figures in order to make compila- 
tions. As soon as the first figures are 
compiled by these city-town population 
groups, the analyst is confronted with 
three fallacies. These are: 

1. In making a breakdown by popu- 
lation groups, neither market figures 
nor circulation figures are available for 
the 14,000,000 people living in un- 
incorporated places. 

2. There is no differentiation shown 
for either market or circulation as to 
whether it is suburban or independent. 

3. It is a known fact that all non- 
farm publications have some R.F.D. 
circulation, but the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations does not make this type 
of circulation available. Hence it 
must be included with the size of town 
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through which it is cleared. Accord- 
ingly, in showing coverage of families, 
this circulation is thrown against fami- 
lies as of the size town through which 
it is cleared—when it should be thrown 
against farm families. 

Just what must be done if true pic- 
tures of retail sales distribution, popu- 
lation, and circulation cannot be 
reached by using either the Govern- 
ment’s city-town population groups or 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations’ 
breakdown. 

Try the city-county method. This 
method is that of breaking down mar- 
kets, people, and magazine circulation 


by counties as of the largest town or 
city therein. This irons out the ob 
tions and eliminates the fallacies. 
Market and circulation figures are 
compiled strictly by counties, but the 
counties are grouped according to their 
metropolitan-suburban influence, gradu- 
ating down to independent-small town 
influence. For instance, every one of 
the 3,073 counties in the United States 
is analyzed as to the size of towns 


and cities contained therein. All coun. ° 


ties having their largest cities from 
500,000 and over are placed in the first 
group of counties. All counties having 
their largest cities ranging between 
100,000 and 500,000 are placed in 
the second group. 

This grouping is carried on down 
through the smaller city-county groups: 
25,000 to 100,000; 10,000 to 25,000; 
2,500 to 10,000, and under 2,500. 

What happens when either market 
figures or circulation figures are com- 
piled by counties as of these designated 
groups? It is obvious, for instance, 
that in the counties where the largest 
cities are 500,000 and over, we allo- 
cate circulation that is dominantly met- 
ropolitan, being influenced by these 
large cities. These large city-counties 
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‘He says we got to act like it’s more of a class prod- 
uct, and how about some French in the subhead?”’ 
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AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, 


Chicago 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, New York 

BAKERS REVIEW, New York 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 

CHAIN STORE AGE, New York 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGI- 
NEERING, New York 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, Chicago 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York 


Y 1932 the depression had practi- 
cally stifled construction of new 
residences and other small build- 

ings. Faced with the problem of finding 

new markets for its products, Wood 

Conversion Company turned every at- 

tention toward modernizing. 

A new line of insulating, sound- 
deadening and acoustical products 
was developed to fit the definite needs 
of existing buildings better than avail- 
able materials. With an eye to the fu- 
ture, the new products were designed 
to satisfy new building markets when 
they again became important. 

To drive home the message of these 
products in specific markets—to elimi- 
nate waste circulation—to obtain max- 
imum effectiveness per dollar spent — 
business papers were made the back- 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY Officials 


bone of the advertising campaign. 

Trade journals were used to extend 
and perfect distribution of the line... 
to reach professional factors such as 
architects, realtors, carpenters and 
contractors ... to maintain direct con- 
tact in every important field where 
the Company’s products are sold. 

Started in 1932, the development pro- 
gram of which this advertising was a 
part had produced a large sales in- 
crease by 1933. Sales continued to 
improve in 1934, as is shown by the 
fact that three times as much Balsam- 
Wool was sold for attic insulation in 
old houses that year than in any other 
year of the Company's history. Today, 
substantial increases in plant capacity 
are being made to take care of rapidly 
increasing demand. 


This is the twenty-second of a series of studies dealing with the function and use of business 
papers, made by the editors of Sales Management and sponsored by these leading publications: 


York 


MACHINERY, New York 


ELECTRICAL DEALER, Chicago 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, New 


FLEET OWNER, New York 

HARDWARE AGE, New York 

HARDWARE RETAILER, Indianapolis 

HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW, New York 

HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, New York 
ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL, New York 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New York 
LAUNDRY AGE, New York 


MILL AND FACTORY, New York 


OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE, 


New York 


FACTURER, Houston 
RUG PROFITS, New York 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
STEEL, Cleveland 
TIRES, New York 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 


REFINER AND NATURAL GASOLINE MANU- 


not only have cities 500,000 and over, 
but they may even contain places as 
small as 500, and they may even have 
farms. The point that we wish to 
bring out here is that if there are small 
towns in these counties, and if there 
are farms in these counties, they must 
be under metropolitan influence. In 
other words, they are suburban small 
towns and suburban farms. If these 
suburban small towns and suburban 
farms are subscribing to magazines, cir- 
culation is automatically directed to 
them and, county for county, we see 
the number of metropolitan-suburban 
families reached by magazines in their 
true light. 

On the other hand, truly inde- 
pendent town families, retail sales, and 
circulation not under metropolitan in- 
fluence are automatically located in the 
smaller city-county brackets. Proof of 
this is seen in the distribution of cir- 
culation. As the city-county brackets 
grow smaller, the circulation of metro- 
politan magazines grows less and less, 
while the circulation of small town 
magazines increases more and more. 

Let us carry our example down to 
counties whose largest towns are no 
greater than 2,500. These counties are 
dominantly independent-small town. 
There is no denying this. Therefore, 
any magazine placing the greater por- 
tion of its circulation in these counties 
is dominantly a small-town publication. 
True, there are exceptions, to domi- 
nantly independent-small town coun- 
ties, but these are too few to make an 
appreciable change in the premise of 
this study. These exceptions may be 
found in a county with no town greater 
than 2,500 or with largest towns be- 
tween 2,500 and 10,000 bordering on a 
county whose largest cities are 500,000 
and over. This would make the small 
town county in question a county under 
metropolitan influence. 

Assume that the sales or advertising 
manager wishes to learn the relative 
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buying power of each of these various 
county groups. About the best index, 
quickly put together, is new car sales 
and so he has his researcher compile 
new car sales by the county groups for 
each of the 3,073 counties in the 
United States. While this is being 
done, it is a simple matter to get totals 
on the number of counties in each of 
these city-county groups and also totals 
on the number of families. 

When completed his analysis is as 
tabulated in Table A. 

Note from this table that each city- 
county group comprises an appreciable 
number of families. Counties in each 
of these groups represent a worth-while 
market for almost any national adver- 
tiser. 

The new car sales in 1933 and 1934 


—— = show the relative increasing intens 
buying which occurred one year er 
Table A the other—both in numbers and in er. 
centages. They serve to provide a { rly 
COUNTIES HAVING Over | 100,000- | 25,000- | 10,000- 2,500- Under NS: POE SF Hie. selacing 
LARGEST CITIES | 500,000 | 500,000 | 100,000 | 25,000 | 10,000 | 2500 | TOTAL purchasing power in each of the te. 
— spective groups. If the adver ser 
wishes to know more about the ma: et. 
NO. OF COUNTIES | 17 78 191 343 1,049 | 1,395 | 3,073 let him pick his own particular ¢m. 
FAMILIES 6,127,910 | 5,948,440 4,508,383 | 3,819,559 | 5,944,331 3,631,523, 29,980, sal modity line and break down its «les 
| from Census figures or from any other 
"New Car Sales, 1933...| 343,585 | 363,283 | 254,204 186,406 | 227,400 | 140,346 | 1,515, 228 source which makes figures availble 
‘New Car Sales, 1934. | 387,030 | 449,326 | 322,863 | 244,687 | 329,482 | 175,994 | 1,908,361 | by counties. Then let him compile cir- 
| culation of national magazines. Any 
inc. 1934 Over 1933 43,454 85,043 68,659 58,281 | 102,052 ~ 648 | ad one of the better buying-power city- 
| % Ine. 1934 Over 1933 13 2 aad " “ | county population groups, where fami- 
———— lies are not adequately reached by the 


magazines analyzed, needs magazines 
placing the bulk of their circulation in 
these groups. 

For instance, look at the compila- 
tion of a typical list in Table B. Cir. 
culation figures as well as cumulative 
per cent coverages are shown. The coy- 
erage rounding-out process becomes 
evident as each magazine is added to 
the list. And when the last magazine 
is tacked on, a really efficient job has 
been done of reaching people where 
they live. 

This method of breaking down mar- 
kets and circulation may not be infalli- 
ble, but certainly the chances of errors 
are much less than the other method 
of population breakdown by actual size 
of cities. The city-county method does 
away with all objections of the city 
population group method. 


Table B 
| 
| COUNTIES HAVING | Over | 100,000- | 25,000- 10,000- 2,500- Under TOTAL 
| LARGEST CITIES | 500,000 | 500,000 | 100,000 25,000 10,000 2,500 
| | | 
| FAMILIES. 6,127,910 | 5,948,440 | 4,508,383 | 3,819,559 | 5,944,331 | 3,631,523 | 29,980,146 
| — | 
MAGAZINES 
A.. | §28,385 634,683 462,645 314,592 303,032 95,097 | 2,338,434 
| Per cent Cov. | 8.6 10.7 10.3 8.2 5.1 2.6 7.8 
Plus B 442,411 511,215 351,914 246,352 225,511 55,374 | 1,832,777 
Accum. | 970,796 | 1,145,898 914,559 560,944 528,543 150,471 | 4,171,211 
Accum. % Cov. 15.8 19.3 20.3 14.7 8.9 41 13.9 
Plus C 619,812 680,479 482,301 303,295 316,768 126,598 | 2,529,251 
| Accum. 1,590,608 | 1,826,377 | 1,396,860 864,239 845,311 277,067 | 6,700,462 
| Accum. % Cov. 26.0 30.7 40.0 22.6 14.2 7.6 22.3 
Plus D 521,665 519,821 441,907 357,715 445,205 202,521 | 2,498,834 
Accum. 2,112,273 | 2,346,198 | 1,838,767 | 1,221,954 | 1,290,516 479,588 | 9,199,296 
Accum. % Cov. 34.5 39.4 40.8 32.0 21.7 13.2 30.7 
Plus E 492,462 653,667 493,440 320,836 | 337,047 125,367 | 2,422,819 
Accum. 2,604,735 | 2,999,665 | 2,332,207 | 1,542,790 | 1,627,563 604,955 | 11,622,115 
Accum. % Cov. 42.5 50.4 51.7 40.4 27.4 16.7 38.8 
Plus F 596,675 816,253 532,831 296,606 280,931 90,943 | 2,614,239 
Accum... ..| 3,201,410 | 3,816,118 | 2,865,038 | 1,839,396 | 1,908,494 695,898 | 14,236,354 
| Accum. % Cov. 52.2 64.2 63.5 48.2 32.1 19.2 47.5 
Plus G 2,039,814 | 1,255,216 908,534 596,185 458,231 166,276 | 5,424,256 
Accum. 5,241,224 | 5,071,334 | 3,773,572 | 2,435,581 | 2,366,725 862,174 | 19,660,610 
Accum. % Cov 85.5 85.3 83.7 63.8 39.8 23.7 65.6 
Plus H | 47,711 117,367 207,132 304,951 641,088 | 459,650 | 1,777,899 
Accum. 5,288,935 | 5,188,701 | 3,980,704 | 2,740,532 | 3,007,813 | 1,321,824 | 21,438,509 
Accum. % Cov. 86.3 87.2 88.3 71.7 50.6 36.4 71.5 
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STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


“Advertising Well Directed” is like that— 
Direct—Purposeful—Hard-Hitting— 

No pyrotechnics or magic formulae to befog the issue. 
One job to do—sell goods—and it does it. 


“Advertising Well Directed” makes you think, not how 
clever the advertising is, but how good the product must be. 


Perhaps you need advertising of that kind for your business . . . 
we shall be glad of an opportunity to discuss it with you 


\ 


Advertising [= \ Well Directed 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


HENRY T. EWALD, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 


SAN FRANCISCO ° PORTLAND . TORONTO . MONTREAL 
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‘Two More Readers 
Air Opinions on 
Cigarette Controversy 


ISS PAULINE ARNOLD of 
the Market Research Cor- 
poration of America un- 
earthed an interesting subject 

when, in her article in the August 1 
issue of SM, she arrayed the sales posi- 
tions of the Big Three cigarette com- 
panies for the last five years against 
their expenditures in newspapers, mag- 
azines, and radio. Here are two more 
of the many letters which have come 
to the editor. Sorry that we can’t print 
them all—and that the subject is here- 
with closed unless an extraordinarily 
splendid analysis comes in. 

W. H. Mullen, of the Business Ex- 
tension Department of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, unearths an in- 
teresting angle in the figures—that the 
variation in magazine expenditures is 
relatively small, and from this fact he 
deduces that the companies realize the 
importance of maintaining consistent 
magazine schedules to assure ‘‘a con- 
stant backlog of consumer acceptance,” 
with extra pressure put on by an inten- 
sified use of radio or newspapers as 
competitive conditions warrant. 

“Making the distinct understatement of 
the year, may I say that I disagree with the 
conclusions reached by Miss Arnold in her 
recent article, ‘Just How Do Shifts in Media 
Affect Cigarette Sales?’ (Eprror’s Note: She 
drew no conclusions but left that to our 
readers. ) 


The Value of Ad Volume 


“Let's be pedantic for a moment. Ad- 
vertising success is one of perhaps ten fac- 
tors determining business success. Adver- 
tising volume is one of possibly five factors 
which decide whether advertising will or 
will not be successful—and is perhaps less 
important than copy appeal, proper selec- 
tion of media, continuity, and many others. 
If we multiply ten by five we arrive at a 
rough approximation of the true weight of 
advertising volume alone as a factor in 
determining whether a sales curve zooms 
upward, or sags drearily to failure. 

“At best, then, a correlation even of total 
advertising volume with sales _ position 
would result—49 cases out of 50—in a 
relationship which is coincidental rather 
than casual. But when the attempt is made 
to correlate sales volume or sales position 
with the advertising volume placed in only 
one medium, such as radio, the probable 
error mounts to astronomical figures. 

“This is by no means a denial of the 
effectiveness of advertising. We all know 
hundreds of instances where advertising 
has been the prime factor in business suc- 
cess. But the normal operation of success- 
ful advertising is to speed up a rising 
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sales curve—brake the momentum of a fall- 
ing sales volume. Instances where the di- 
rection of the curve has been reversed must 
necessarily remain scarce—I say necessarily, 
because we must recognize that even suc- 
cessful advertising requires product quality, 
good management, smooth trade relation- 
ships, a right price, and aggressive selling, 
to mention only a few of the many varia- 
bles which determine business achievement. 
And frequently a large advertising volume 
is a result, rather than a cause, of sales 
success—although I believe we can claim 
credit for some part of the later sales in- 
creases which often, if not usually, follow 
increased appropriations. 

“Our promotional jobs would be sine- 
cures if we of the magazine business, or 
our newspaper and radio brethren, could 
point to General Motors or Ivory soap 
and say in loud tones, ‘Look what we alone 
did!’ But, unfortunately, there can be no 
such utopian simplification of the prob- 
lem of selling advertising space or time. 


The Backlog Keeps Sales Hot 


“Another objection lies in Miss Arnold’s 
use of sales position rather than sales vol- 
ume. Very often a leader in volume is a 
poor second when progress is considered, 
or the future is forecasted. To reduce it to 
absurdity—the leader in a field of three can 
have 99% of the field’s total, or 34%. The 
trend over a period of years immeasurably 
transcends in importance the position in 
any one of those years. The data quoted by 
Miss Arnold show Lucky Strike slipping 
from first to third place in sales from 1933 
to 1934. It is, of course, certain that this 
change in position must have been fore- 
casted by Lucky Strike’s decreasing percent- 
age of the field’s total sales in the preceding 
several years. And Lucky Strike’s nearly 
five million-dollar investment in radio from 
1930 to 1933 quite evidently wasn’t able 
to reverse this movement. Whether it ma- 
terially arrested the downward spiral no one 
knows. 

“Miss Arnold also neglected to point out 
that all these three companies—with the 
possible exception of Camel—have used 
magazines much more consistently than 
they have used newspapers and _ radio. 
The table at the bottom of this column 
shows the extreme variation in their adver- 
tising appropriations in the three media, 
from the year when they spent the least 
money in that medium, to the year they 
spent the most. In every instance but one, 
the variation in magazine appropriation is 
smaller than the range in newspaper or 
radio advertising. 

“These companies evidently recognize, 


then, the importance of maintaininy 
sistent magazine schedules to assure « cop. 
stant backlog of consumer acceptance. 
Extra pressure is put on by an intensified 
use of radio, or newspapers, as comp 
conditions warrant. 

“It is mo wonder, then, that Miss 
Arnold couldn’t find a closer corre 


con- 


itive 


ation 
between sales position and the compara. 
tively small changes in magazine advertis. 
ing volume from one year to another— 
even though at best any such relationship 


would be purely coincidental, 

“Here is another point: Unless a great 
many of us in the advertising business are 
mistaken, the cumulative effect of advertis. 
ing is of even greater importance than the 
immediate result. If sales position in each 
year is correlated with the advertising of 
the previous year, we arrive at the follow. 
ing coefficients of ‘rank’ correlation: 


RO ey lam are 
Newspapers ............ 958 
, cccbntadauiwe 951 
Total Advertising ........ .985 


“While these coefficients are all high, 
total advertising volume is seen to have the 
highest degree of correspondence with sales 
position. Maybe this result isn’t as dra- 
matic as Miss Arnold's radio correlation, 
but try to convince me it isn’t more logical, 
more believable.” 


Karl B. Shinkman, vice-president, 
the York Band Instrument Company, 
also believes that the answer lies not 
in the amount of space or air time 
used but in the kind and quality of 
the advertising: 


“Your interesting article on cigarette 
sales in the August 1 issue overlooks what, 
in my opinion, is an extremely important 
factor—and that is the type of program 
broadcast. 

“As your figures show, for five years, 
the No. 1 brand is the one that spent the 
most in radio. However, I think the 1935 
figures will be very interesting at this time. 
For 1935 I imagine Chesterfield is spend- 
ing the most for radio—but I don’t think 
Chesterfield is running first in sales. 


Sales and Symphonies 


“It is my contention—and I think others 
will bear me out—that the biggest factor 
in stepping Chesterfield from third place 
in 1932 to first in 1934 were the Phila- 
delphia Symphony program broadcasts. In 
putting this world-famed orchestra on the 
air every night for fifteen minutes, Chester- 
field made a most daring move. By rapid 
strides, Chesterfield sales climbed up. At 
the end of the season, however, the pro- 
gram was completely changed, due no 
doubt to the fact that mail responses were 
light. Folks who listen and react to a 
symphony program are not the kind who 
write radio letters. Chesterfield, therefore, 
was short on radio mail—but long on cig- 
arette sales. Some bright analytical mind 
probably figured that the success of the 
campaign was determined by the amount 
of mail received—so why not jazz up the 
program? That's exactly what was done 
and unless I am sadly mistaken, Chester- 
field sales are no longer in first place.” 


Lucky Strike 


Camel Chesterfield 

Radio $1,533,635 $932,618 $1,746,424 
1934 (low)—1932 (high) 1933 (low)—1931 (high) 1930 (low)—1932 (high) 

Newspapers $3,281,600 $4,980,000 $2,177,200 


Magazines $825,621 


1933 (low)—1931 (high) 1932 (low)—1933 (high) 


1930 (low)—1932 (high) 


$1,452,341 $969,645 


1933 (low) —1930 (high) 1933 (low)—1934 (high) 1933 (low)—1931 (high) 
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Designing 
to Sell 


Whopper: Norton Company and 
subsidiary Behr-Manning Cor- 
poration announce the most ex- 
tensive repackaging job ever 
undertaken in the hardware in- 
dustry. More than 1,000 pack- 
ages, labels and displays of 
the two firms’ whetstones and 
other abrasive products have 
been brought up to date and 
given family resemblance by 
Designer Arthur S. Allen. At 
left is the package for the Kant- 
break knife sharpener, with the 
blue and yellow colors forming 
a spotlight for the display. . 
Below, at left, is the counter Color from Clouds: When Howard Ketcham, color en- 
rack for pocket stone packages. gineer, was commissioned by du Pont Viscoloid Company 
It is ingeniously devised for to design a new group of hues for a line of toiletware, 
maximum visibility, and yet he found inspiration in the sky. “Celestial Pyralin,” 
eliminates the chance for pilfer- above, is so called because it imitates the swirl of clouds. 
ing—always a vexation to small Handles are clear carved crystal. Below is a three-piece 
hardware items. Packages may ‘et with colored crystal handles. A choice of the four 
be removed only from a small hues proved most popular with women is offered. 
opening at the side of the car- 
ton. First showing of the line 
will be at National Machine 
Tool Show, Cleveland, Septem- 
ber 11-21. Photographs courtesy 
of Ruth Lampland. 


NORTO® ™ 


KANTBREAK 


#NIFE SHARPENER 


REAK KNIFE SHARPENER 


KEEP SHARP 
PEN KNIVES 
PARING KNIVES 
AND OTHER 
SMALL TOOLS 


Good Reading: (Right) Lyons- 
Magnus, Inc., San Francisco, 
packages glace fruits in this 
carved cedar “book of sweets.” 
When empty the volume be- 
comes a box for handkerchiefs 
or whatnots. A Cellophane 
wrapper protects it and adds 
a sparkle. 


Husky: (Left) Texaco Company 
puts up its upper cylinder lubri- 
cant in sturdy green jars with wide 
mouths to secure more interest— 
and sales—at filling stations. The 
jars will stand rough usage and can 
be returned for refilling. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, maker. 


Another: (Right) Kensington, 
Inc., of New Kensingtcn, Penn- 
sylvania, adds to its line of 
desktop gadgets with this cal- 
endar. It is a complement to 
the blotter-pad holder, ink-well, 
memorandum book and_= so 
forth. All are of stainless Ken- 
sington metal; all designed by 


Lurelle Guild. 
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IFTY years ago, the making of 
binoculars and opera glasses 
required a number of different mate- 
rials and a number of dissimilar pro- 
duction operations. Metals, ferrous 
and non-ferrous, leather, and vulcan- 
ized rubber were used for the exterior 
parts of the old glasses shown above. 
Forming, finishing and assembling 
these required machining, punching, 
turning, milling, polishing, plating, 
molding, vulcanizing, stamping and 
cementing. 
For a similar pair of glasses today, 
one material, Bakelite Molded, re- 
places the many. The several different 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 


1935-SIMPLIFIED DESIGN IN BAKELITE MOLDED 


parts are formed and finished in a 
single press operation. Knurled and 
fluted parts come from the mold accu- 
rate and uniform in every detail. 
Smooth parts come from the mold 
with a hard lustrous surface that needs 
no polishing nor plating. The color 
is in the material itself and cannot 
rub off nor peel. Perfect interchange- 
ability makes assembly easy. 
Today’s methods and Bakelite 
Molded produce glasses simpler and 
more attractive in design, more 
practical and more durable—and 
do it economically. Redesigning with 
Bakelite Molded has become a widely 


Park Avenue, New York, N.Y..... 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 


REGISTERED By v 
“The registered trade marks shown edove distinguish materials 
@orviociured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the copite! “B” is the Coo 


MATEREAAE OF A THOUSAND UWSES 


iH E 
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& PAT. OFF 


adopted practice with manufacturers 
of hundreds of different products. 
Many have found that modernizing 
with Bakelite Materials effects econ- 
omies in production, improves qual- 
ity and appearance, and makes selling 
easier. 

We invite you to consult us about 
the possibilities of Bakelite Materials 
for your own products, and also to 
write for a copy of our 52-page illus- 
trated booklet 26M," Bakelite Molded”. 


* 


The modern Bakelite Molded glasses are shown 
through the courtesy of the maker, Wollensak, of 
Rochester, N.Y. 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LITE 


numencol sign tor infinity, oF unlimited quantity It symbolizes the infinity 
number of present ond future wes of Bakelite Corporation's producta? 
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No Dangling Cord: (Right) 
Brannon Incorporated, De- 
troit, presents the “Cord- 
Less-Matic,” an_ electric 
iron with no cord attached. 
This model is for laun- 
dries, hotels and _ other 
commercial institutions. It 
eliminates the annoyance 
and replacement cost of a 
connecting wire, and also 
does better work with less 
current consumption. A 
modernistic design for do- 
mestic use will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


New Clocks, New Sales: Seth Thomas Clock Company, an 
“elder statesman” among timepiece makers, famed for wooden 
clock cases, this year redesigns many models, enlivens dealer 
displays, resumes advertising—and more than doubles sales. 
Using metal and molded plastic cases for the first time, it 
now offers such striking (no pun intended) timekeepers as 
“Twilight” (above) designed by Paul Gaston Darrot in white 
metal with blue face suggesting a moonlit evening, and the 
round rugged copper clock below by Henry Dreyfuss. Curi- 
ously enough, sales of hand wind-ups exceeded electrics 
among table and desk models. 


Sea Dogs Sell It: (Right) 

colourful sea picture 
wraps entirely around the 
carton chosen by women 
for Scott and Bowne’s 
new Scott’s Emulsion 
Fortified (“richer in vita- 
mins”). But Scott’s fa- 
miliar co d_ fisherman 
holds his old post in red 
on a white medallion. 
Scottie puppies (they’re 
the sea dogs) are prizes 
in an introductory con- 

sumer contest. 


All-in-One: (Left) Cannon 
Mills’ “utility pack” has the 
complete sales story on the 
cardboard which forms the 
package foundation. Enough of 
the sheet is left exposed to show 
the hem and hemstitching. Cel- 
lophane seals and protects the 
whole package. 


Two Centuries: (Right) Any 
date for the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies is instantly ascertained on 
the executive desk calendar by 
turning wheels. It’s of Bakelite 
molded in either mahogany or 
walnut finish. Ace Manufactur- 
ing Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, maker. 


Cheerful: Another Bran. 
non, Incorporated, prod. 
uct is the electric kettle 
at left which also may 
be heated over a gas or 
coal stove. It will boil 
a quart of water in six 
minutes or less and 
whistles when the job is 
done. Should it boil 
dry the current is auto- 
matically cut off. 
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HAT effect did Hugh Johnson 
and NRA have on chain store 
crowth? ? ? ? Are the Independ- 
ents getting more or less business than 
they did 18 months ago? ? ? ? Is 


Joe Doaks loyal to private-label 


brands when he has money in his 
pockets? ? ? ? What happened to 
your brand in Cleveland in the past 
18 months? ? ? ? What’s the 
grocery business all about, any- 


how? ? ? ? 


* * * 


This is the third inventory. It 
compares identically with one con- 
ducted in November, 1933, and an- 
other in June, 1932. Its amazing 
accuracy has stamped it as the great- 
est study of consumer grocery buying 
habit ever conducted. (Ask your 
agency if this is not so!) 

Want to see it? Then write the 
National Advertising 
Department of the 
Press, or the nearest 


office of the Scripps- 


Howard Newspapers. 


The Cleveland Press 


A SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


+ 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT OF 

‘ SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 

230 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

- OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA 
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VOE 
A vigorous Selling Force, ready to exert 


resistless influence upon mdre than 


six million substantial American families. 


HEARST Ni 


INSPAPERS 


» CONNECTICUT « 


“There’s the territory 


yY where people have 
y money to spend 
y —and WDRC 
vy reaches them” 
Vv 

2 Retail sales in the Hart- 
¥ ford market are 106% 
- above the national average. 
~ The tastes and needs of the 
vy population are diversified— 
Y they buy Fords and Packards 
vr . . . herring and caviar .. . 
Vv Bull Durham and Corona- 
¥ Coronas. 

With more than a MIL- 

y _ LION people within a radius 

of thirty miles, audits show 
y WDRC the leading station 

in number of listeners by a 
Y wide margin. That is the rea- 

son W DRC is the preferred 
yY choice of leading national 

and local advertisers who sell 
YY to the Hartford market. 


WDRC 


"The Advertising Test Station 
in the Advertising Test City’ 


Hartiord, Conn. 


National Representative: 
Free, Johns & Field, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Basic Network Station of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Tremendous increases in corporate for- 
tunes are directly traceable to the effect 
which higher taxes had in increasing 
advertising volume. Many rival com- 
panies, even many industries, which 
failed to enlist advertising at that time 
went into an eclipse from which they 
never recovered. 

Even the government benefited by 
the attempted evasion of the higher 
corporate income tax law. The com- 
panies which used advertising most in- 
telligently and most aggressively in- 
creased their sales and their profits to 
a point where the tax paid was doubt- 
less in excess of what the government 
would have received if the companies 
had not employed advertising. 

The government needs money to- 
day. Taxes are designed to provide the 
money. Most of the tax revenues come 
directly or indirectly from business. 
Business recovery, which can be fur- 
ther speeded up hy advertising, is the 
surest way to increase tax revenues. 


Even Larger Taxes Now 


The tax law passed in the closing 
days of the Seventy-first Congress, and 
signed by President Roosevelt, pro- 
vides for the following corporation 
taxes: 

Graduated Corporation Tax—A new 
graduated corporation tax, to substi- 
tute for the present flat rate of 
133%4%, to be levied as follows: 
121%4% om net corporation income 
up to $2,000; 13%, $2,000 to 
$15,000; 14%, $15,000 to $40,000, 
and 15% in excess of $40,000. 

Capital Stock Tax—aAn increase in the 
capital stock tax, now levied at the 
rate of $1 per $1,000 on the de- 
clared value of corporation stock, to 
$1.40 per $1,000. 

Excess Profits Tax—A greduated tax 
on excess corporation profits: 6% 
on profits exceeding 10% and not 
over 15%, and 12% on profits ex- 
ceeding 15% on the declared value 
of corporation stock. 

Intercorporate Dividends—A_ partial 
limitation on the exemptions hereto- 
fore applied to dividends paid from 
one corporation to another, making 
10% of such dividends taxable at 
the new graduated corporation rate. 
We have no reason to believe that 

the United States Steel Corporation 

was motivated in its decision to ad- 
vertise by the passage of the tax law. 

We do feel reasonably sure, however, 

that the decision will be beneficial to 

the corporation, because, through ad- 
vertising, it will build good will and 
make sales. 


A Letter to 184 Non-Advertisers 


(Continued from page 263) 


We do not know that the United 
relations, has compiled a “Public In. 
formation Chart’”’ showing the approx. 
imate state of public information te. 
garding 13 industries which affect the 
national welfare. 

What he terms “the area of public 
ignorance” is, by industries: 


Steel alloys 94.6% 
Aluminum alloys 92.9% 
Gasoline 92.6% 
Life insurance 91.4% 
Cement 88.9% 
Air conditioning 87.8% 
Industrial alcohol 84.9% 
Rubber 77.8% 
Railroad freight service 75.4% 
Radio 72.4% 
Glass 67.6% 
Brewing 46.5% 
Baking 18.5% 


In the past few years steel has 
changed from a product of few varie- 
ties to a multitude of special steels 
with some 100,000 uses. Someone has 
figured out that the combinations pos- 
sible with the 500 standard steel prod- 
ucts amount to a number composed of 
775 followed by 1,974 ciphers. So 
U. S. Steel has a big story to tell! 

And so have you, unless your com- 
pany or your industry has stood still or 
slid downhill in its manufacturing 
processes. Most likely you have made 
tremendous technological improve- 
ments since 1929—but who knows 
about them? 


The Big Can Grow Bigger 


The next session of Congress will 
doubtless see further attacks on “big- 
ness’; further attempts to dissolve 
large corporations, large holdings, 
large incomes. 

We think that this attack on “big- 
ness’” will be so severe and so well 
sustained that it cannot be ignored, nor 
can it be met by lobbying activities 
alone. We think that intelligent adver- 
tising can mold public opinion more 
effectively than any other method. We 
think that large corporations must ad- 
vertise to justify their existence to 
the voters of the land. Your company 
and many others have made a step in 
the right direction, by listing your 
shares on the Stock Exchange, thereby 
creating a large body of interested 
stockholders, the majority of whom 
might be expected to fight for what 
they consider their rights. 

But that is only a step in the right 
direction. The number of stockholders 
in any corporation, when measured 
against the public at large, is relatively 
small. The great mass of consumers 
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THE WAGE EARNER AND 


WHITE COLLAR WORKER 


discover that 


IT IPMS TO AIDVIEIRTISIE 


Fw people argue about it any more. It pays to 
advertise. And intelligent advertising is an integral 
part of American business —and life. Advertising 
pays. Pays the advertiser. Pays the consumer. 
Pays the stockholder. And now, after five depres- 
sion years, it has been discovered that advertising 
pays another group. It pays employees in more 
than average steady employment. Consider these 
revealing statistics: 


There are 179 large advertisers in magazines, 
newspapers, and radio, on whom financial infor- 
mation is available. Of these, 131 furnish infor- 
mation on number of persons employed in 1929 
and 1934. The total number of persons employed 
in 1934 was.... 1,478,598 compared to.... 
1,557,281 in 1929. A decrease in employment of 
a scant five percent (5.1% to be exact) for 1934 
over 1929, For 1935, employment figures in these 
companies are undoubtedly exceeding 1929. 


These employees have apparently fared better than 
either the companies themselves or their stock- 
holders. The combined earned surplus of the 179 
companies on which financial data is available 
was .... $5,613,205,643 in 1929. In 1934, total 
surplus had shrunk to .... $3,596,724,256* — 
a decline of 36%. In the same period, indi- 
vidual savings bank deposits declined only .... 
24.28%. Thrifty business has drawn on its reserves 
to a greater extent than thrifty employees. And 


this drawing on surplus has demonstrated the 
social soundness of the business policy which lays 
something away for future needs. 


What about stockholders? 


In 1929, the 179 companies declared... . 
$1,058,242,271 in common stock dividends. In 
1934, the figure was.... $542,535,189 —a 
decline of 48.72%. The stockholder has taken . 
a much heavier pay cut than the employee —al- 
though stockholders of these companies fared far 
better than average. 


Yet, a very amazing thing has happened to the 
number of stockholders in these 179 businesses. 
Regardless of decreased surpluses and declining 
dividends, the number of stockholders has in- 
creased sharply from... . 1,563,058 in 1929 to 
.... 2,481,017 in 1934 —a gain of 58.6%. 
Really a remarkable expression of confidence in the 
future of business and of confidence in advertising. 


An advertiser in the very nature of things does not 
subscribe to the policy of hiding his light under a 
bushel, nor does the record of advertising in re- 
cent years call for such concealment. 


To individuals and corporations alike, advertising 
has meant and will continue to mean stability of 
jobs, stability of dividends, and stability of markets. 
*Total earned surplus was undoubtedly less than this figure in 


3934, but exact figures are not available on account of combina- 
tion of capital and earned surplus in a number of 1934 statements. 


THE RALPH H. JONES COMPANY 


Advertising 


CINCINNATI: Carew Tower e 


MEMBER: AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES . 
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NEW YORK: 18 East 48 Street « 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS * 


HARTFORD: 75 Pearl Street 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUREAU 
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should be more familiar with your 
company, with what it is doing to pro- 
mote the general welfare. This is one 
of the functions of well directed ad- 
vertising. 

Probably you, in common with 
thousands of other corporate officers 
and directors, opposed the new cor- 
porate income tax law and the Wash- 
ington attack on “bigness.” The law 
was passed. Does it spell opportunity ? 
We think it does. 

We believe that many Congressmen, 
Senators and Administration officials 
may live to regret their tax law, for 
it seems very likely that the passing 
of this law will result in larger cor- 
porations, larger corporation assets, 
larger corporation incomes. 

We venture this prediction because 


we believe that you and thousands of 
other corporation executives and direc- 
tors will take the tax law as an in- 
vitation to become a national advertiser 
(either as an individual company or by 
joining with your competitors to sell 
your industry), and that if you go out 
in the market and buy the best adver- 
tising brains, and conceive and carry 
out of well-balanced advertising pro- 
gram, you will become larger, you will 
make more money, and you will be 
able to stay larger because you will 
have the invaluable force of public 
opinion behind you. 
Very truly yours, 


PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Executive Editor, 
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(Continued from page 263) 


American Snuff Co. 

American Steel Foundries 
American Sumatra Tobacco Corp. 
American Woolen Co. 

American Writing Paper Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Artloom Corp. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Atlas Tack Corp. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Belgian Nat'l Rys. Co. 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Blumenthal (S.) & Co., Inc. 
Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc. 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. 
Bullard Co. 

Bush Terminal Co. 

Byers (A.M.) Co. 


Campbell Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Central Aguirre Associates 
Century Ribbon Mills, Inc. 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 

Clark Equipment Co. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Consolidated Film Industries, Inc. 
Consolidated Laundries Corp. 
Consolidated Textile Corp. 
Continental Diamond Fibre Co. 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
Crown Willamette Paper Co. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Cuba Company 

Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


Diamond Match Co. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Dresser (S.R.) Mfg. Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
Durham Hosiery Mills 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co. 
Eitingon Schild Co., Inc. 
Electric Boat Co. 

Evans Products Co. 
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Fairbanks Co. 

Federal Screw Works 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Follansbee Bros. Co. 

Food Machinery Corp. 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Foundation Co. 

Freeport Texas Co. 

Fuller (G.A.) Co. 


Gamewell Co. 

General American Transportation Corp. 
General Asphalt Co. 

General Cable Corp. 

General Printing Ink Corp. 
General Railway Signal Co. 
General Refractories Co. 

General Steel Castings Corp. 
Grant (W.T.) Co. 

Great Western Sugar Co. 
Guantanamo Sugar Co. 

Hahn Department Stores, Inc. 
Hanna (M.A.) Co. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
Hayes Body Corp. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 

Helme (G.W.) Co. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

International Agricultural Corp. 
International Carriers, Ltd. 
International Paper Co. 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc. 
Intertype Corp. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. 

Kinney (G.R.) Co. 

Kresge (S.S.) Co. 

Kress (S.H.) & Co. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 
Mallinson (H.R.) & Co., Inc. 
Manhattan Shirt Co. 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
Martin-Parry Corp. 

McCrory Stores Corp. 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 
McLellan Stores Co. 

Midland Steel Products Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Corp. 
Motor Products Corp. 

Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 


National Aviation Corp. 
National Department Stores, Inc. 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. 

New York Air Brake Co. 

New York Dock Co. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Otis Steel Co. 


Panhandle Producing & Refining Co. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. 

Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp. 
Plymouth Oil Co. 

Poor & Co. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Pullman, Incorporated. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Reis (Robert) & Co. 
Reynolds Spring Co. 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp. 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 
Spear & Co. 

Sperry Corp. 

Spiegel May Stern Co., Inc. 
Standard Commercial Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Symington Co. 


Telautograph Corp. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Trico Products Corp. 
Truax-Traer Coal Co. 


Ulen & Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Biscuit Co. of America 
United Carbon Co. 

United Dyewood Corp. 

United Paperboard Co., Inc. 
United Piece Dye Works 
United States Distributing Corp. 
United States Freight Co. 
United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc. 
Universal Pipe & Radiator Co. 


Vulcan Detinning Co. 


Warren Bros. Co. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Woolworth (F.W.) Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Young (L.A.) Spring & Wire Corp. 


Other Chains to Be Studied 
for Patman Bill 


Chairman Clarence W. Summers, of the 
House Judiciary Committee, has appointed 
a sub-committee to study the Patman Bil! 
and to report back on either the need for 
that measure or some substitute to elimi- 
nate price discrimination. The sub-com- 
mittee consists of W. Utterback, chair- 
man; John E. Miller, Arkansas, Democrat 
and U. S. Guyer, Kansas, Republican. 

Clarence Summers said that the sub-com- 
mittee would make a study of chain stores 
and their relation to independents and of 
the price differential between chains and 
other large buyers and independents. 

John F. Neylan, counsel for Safeway 
Stores, Inc., has refused to furnish data 
similar to those disclosed about the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company and the 
Liggett Drug Company, to the House Com- 
mittee headed by Representative Patman. 
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RAN Cereals are found in one 

E; out of three Physical Culture 
homes. Two of the leading women’s 
magazines found bran cereals in 
one out of twelve homes. Physi- 
cal Culture offers the advertiser 

of bran products and other 
| quality merchandise a con- 
sumer sales potential 
four times greater * 
than the average 
magazine. This is 
the equivalent 


of a 


hysic 
periori is base 


to 
1,000, 000 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
The Personal Problem Magazine 
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This Is 
YOUR 


Business 


1 Failure to use Window 

Displays is like running 
a race and stopping short of 
the goal. For here is the 
one place where interest can 
result in an immediate sale. 


2 Point-of-sale advertis- 
ing is a_ specialized 
field. Experience is neces- 


sary. The selection of a 
lithographer is important. 


3 ERIE'S experience in 
the production of dis- 
plays is backed up by a plant 
that includes complete fin- 
ishing equipment. We will 
reproduce from your art 
work, or create a design for 
your particular product. 


Tell us your 
problem—today! 


LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO. 
ERIE,PENNSYLVANIA 
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Farms Picked for 


Best Fall Sales 
(Continued from page 267) 


on and on and strike obstacle after 
obstacle. For one thing, there is little 
in common among the various planners 
except the general objective. The sub- 
ject is being studied, however, and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce shortly will blossom out with a 
series of bulletins on how advertising 
may be most effectively used in de- 
veloping markets for American goods 
in countries abroad. These studies al- 
ready show some effective work being 
done by American advertising agencies 
in South American countries. 

There are those who so anticipate 
war disturbances in Africa and Europe 
that they are already preparing to meet 
the new opportunities that would re- 
sult, either directly or through the 
lessening of competition in countries 
now served by nations which would be 
involved or otherwise kept busy should 
hostilities commence. 


(5) Too much should not be ex- 
pected from expenditures under the 
Work-Relief fund of four billion dol- 
lars. It is a large sum of money, but 
expenditures for relief have been 
large right along. It is a mistake to 
assume that this buying power will 
flow through or open up new hands. 
It will continue to go through the 
hands of persons on relief, although 
slightly more rapidly, and it will not, 
even indirectly, give any more buying 
power to the unemployed and their 
families who are not on relief. This 
latter group, estimated to be nearly 
one-third of the total population of 
the country, represents the largest po- 
tential consumer market in the coun- 
try. They need everything. There is 
nothing in the immediate future to 
indicate that they will be able to buy 
anything. When the answer to their 
problem comes it may well be the 
answer to the biggest part of the de- 
pression question. 


Food-handling Investigation 


Investigation of the business of 
handling food-stuffs will be made 
despite the failure of passage of legis- 
lation providing the necessary funds. 
The investigation was called for in 
a resolution, S. J. Res. 9, by Senator 
Wheeler of Montana. The Federal 
Trade Commission is specifically desig- 
nated to handle it. Necessary funds 
were appropriated in the Third De- 
ficiency Bill, killed at the close of the 
Congress by the Senator Long fili- 
buster. Steps now are being taken to 
obtain at least part of the necessary 


funds from other sources and to com. 
pile a preliminary report for sub. 
mission to the Congress shortly after 
it convenes in January. 


The whole thought back of the idea 
of the investigation is that those whom 
farmers and politicians commonly cal] 
“middlemen” have been getting too 
big a share of the dollar that the con- 
sumer spends for his groceries and 
meats. Frankly, the start is being 
made on a theory, and in the ex. 
pectation and even hope that develop. 
ments will substantiate it. 


Lo, the Poor Consumer! 


This is not a new move along this 
line. It has been a pet undertaking 
among certain elements for many years 
and in many scattered sections of the 
country. Much has been heard of it 
since the inception of the various 
farmer movements, especially the Non- 
partisan League and Farmer-Labor 
movements in the Northwest begin- 
ning in 1916. Sometimes it has gone 
to some lengths, such as in the estab- 
lishment of Consumers Stores and 
state-owned flour mills in the grain 
belt. But more often it has been 
— “a good horse (politically) to 
ride. 


The present Administration is tak- 
ing it seriously. Once before an Ad- 
ministration Congress called for such 
an investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission but the Comptroller Gen- 
eral turned thumbs down on the use 
of funds for this purpose. Last year 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration sought to finance such an in- 
vestigation by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Again it was thumbs 
down by the Comptroller. However, 
arrangements were made to have an 
AAA-BAE investigation of the mar- 
keting of hogs, and although much 
was made of the investigation and the 
subsequent report and suggestions to 
Congress, none of the resultant legis- 
lation was enacted. 


The present effort, however, has a 
determination behind it that bespeaks 
more far-reaching results. Not only 
are certain Administration and farm 
and labor leaders ‘‘sold’’ on the idea, 
but they believe it will effectively free 


them from blame for 
the present high prices My At f. 
of food-stuffs. 

The new Pulp Products Company, Inc., 
New York, owner of the moulded pulp 
plant of the F. N. Burt Company at Buffalo, 
expects to open its second unit, a plant in 
Massillon, Ohio, October 1. The primary 
products of the new company are to be 
moulded pulp “one-trip” bottles for milk 
and quart tamper-proof bottles for oil 


although many other containers, toys and 
premiums are also in the line. 
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Hunter Campaign Flays 
Seagram’s ““Coercion” 


(Continued from page 270) 


of American business success has been 
uilt 

, “We have always believed in this country 
that the man who can do a better job is 
entitled to an opportunity for full expres- 
sion. Any reasoning not concurrent with 
this philosophy is entirely foreign to our 
traditions and must be uprooted. 

“There would be no growth in our in- 
dustry if those at the top were allowed 
to blanket all efforts and extinguish all am- 
bitions of those smaller individuals or 
groups of individuals. 

“Every great institution today had a small 
beginning and we are definitely aligned with 
those who believe that this business must 
be conducted on a basis of fair play, free 
trade and equal opportunity for all. 

“We have only the friendliest feeling 
for any organization in this industry that 
so conducts its business, but we make an 
open declaration that we will resist to the 
end the efforts of any organization that 
tries to limit our legitimate efforts to place 
our product in the hands of the public for 
their final approval or rejection.” 


The rise of Seagram, since the in- 
troduction of its Five and Seven Crown 
whisky blends in this country in July, 
1934, has been probably the most 
notable of any of the liquor com- 
panies. At the time of introduction of 
the Crown blends Seagram also estab- 
lished its present exclusive distributor 
atrangement. This and nearly $3,000,- 
000 annual advertising expenditure 
were important factors in its selling 
40,000,000 bottles of Crown whiskies 
in the 11 months ended last May. 

Like Seagram, which started its pro- 
motional invasion early last year, sev- 
eral months after other large com- 
panies, Hunter Baltimore expanded 
slowly at the beginning. Its first ‘‘real” 
distribution and advertising progress 
came a couple of months ago. 

Instead of seeking to “load up” dis- 
tributors, Mr. Bennett pointed out, his 
company has obtained distribution by 
“selling samples” to them. The average 
initial order from them, he said, was 
about 15 cases. The plan worked so 
well, however, that in the first month 
the average reorder was 50 cases. 
Shipments in August were “400% 
more than in July.” 

Mr. Bennett was with two large 
liquor distributors before joining Hun- 
ter Baltimore. Schwengel is sales chief 
for a large and outstandingly successful 
liquor company. Both are “fighters.” 

The day after the Hunter Baltimore 
page appeared a “Hunter Rye Caravan” 
of ten trucks loaded with whisky with 
a retail value of $1,250,000 left New 
York, after having previously come 
from the distillery at Gwynnbrook, 
Maryland, for “parades” in New 
Haven, Waterbury, Hartford, Spring- 
field, Holyoke, Worcester, Providence, 
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Fall River, Rockland, ‘Mass. ; Boston, 
Lynn and Lawrence, making deliveries 
to distributors in most of these cities. 

Harry M. Overstreet, of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Co., the Hunter agency, one 
of the fleet commanders, reported that 
“it was a 1,001% success from the 
publicity angle, in spite of the worst 
four days of weather that New Eng- 
land has seen this year.’ Newsreel 
men accompanied them. 

“Defense” and caravan, it was said, 
both played a part in increasing general 
interest in Hunter Baltimore. “We 
opened up some outlets we'd been try- 
ing to crack for months.” 

Eleven of the twelve Hunter distrib- 


utors in New England also have been 
distributors for Seagram. The twelfth, 
Eddy & Fisher, Inc., Providence, ran 
an ad of its own in quarter-page news- 
paper space in that vicinity the day 
after the Hunter page appeared. It 
was in the form of a letter signed by 
John Scheminger, Jr., president of E. 
& F. Said he: “We approve most 
heartily the stand taken by the Hunter 
Baltimore Rye organization, and by the 
courageous Massachusetts wholesalers 
whose names appeared in this adver- 
tisement.” Written large across the 
bottom of this ad were these lines: 

“Hats off to ‘Hunter’ and the MEN 
of Massachusetts.” 


eA nnouncin o— 
New Dork Law Journal 


THE LEADING DAILY PAPER OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


Lawyers MUST read 
THE LAW JOURNAL 


every morning to keep in- 
formed of legal decisions and 
opinions which may affect 
their cases and their clients. 
This close scrutiny insures the 
reading of your advertising 
messages, effectively dis- 
played. 


253 BROADWAY 


will for the first time in the 64 
years of its successful existence, 


accept a limited amount of 


GENERAL 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


A 


Inquiries as to rates, circulation, market data, etc., 
will receive prompt attention 


New Dork Law Fournal 


Our telephone number is BArclay 7-4550 


LAWYERS BUY 


all the things other men do. 
They usually have more money 
with which to buy the luxuries 
of life. Rich or poor, lawyers 
must "keep up appearances.” 
Reaching as it does the best 
known legal firms in New York, 
the LAW JOURNAL pro- 
vides a concentrated market 
for quality goods. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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I Reach for a Megaphone When 
a Letter Pulls 10% in Orders 


When a letter soliciting a subscription 
to a $4-a-year magazine goes out and pulls 
nearly 10% returns, that is news of house- 
top-shouting calibre. And happily we are 
privileged to present just such a letter. It 
was prepared by Frank H. Meeks for 
Editor & Publisher. The trick, I think, is in 
the intelligent personalization of the first 
paragraph. Why didn’t somebody think of 
that before? The last report I had, put 
returns on this letter at 9.8%. Probably a 
few drift-in orders since that time have 
brought the total well above 10%. Inci- 
dentally, the letter won a first prize of $10 
in a recent monthly release of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S “Sales Letter Round Table.” 


“Mr. Ralph Hays, 
“Coca Cola Company, 
“Wilmington, Del. 
“Dear Mr. Hays: 

“What about those 658,261 lines of ad- 
vertising space used in newspapers during 
1934 by the Coca Cola Company .. . are 
they as significant to you as they are to 
Editor & Publisher? 

“This linage places you in the position 
of one of the country’s leading users of 
newspaper space. They also place me in a 
very embarrassing position . . . for I have 
to explain to the ‘Powers-that-be’ why you 
are not on Editor & Publisher's subscription 
list. I have just checked up, and was sur- 
prised not to find your name there. 

“When such executives as Allyn B. Mc- 
Intyre, vice-president of Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company; Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president of Bristol-Myers Company; Stuart 
Peabody, The Borden Company; Ralph 
Starr Butler, General Foods Company; T. S. 
Driscoll, Armour & Company, subscribe to 
Editor & Publisher, 1 feel that we can be 
of service to you, too. 

“This Weekly contains not only news of 
what is taking place in the advertising 
field, but also contains informative articles 
about outstanding advertising campaigns. 
There is no other publication that brings 
together in a single issue so much vital in- 
formation covering the mutual interests of 
those who buy and those who sell news- 
paper linage.”’ 

The message concludes with an invitation 
to “O. K. this letter now, while it’s on 
your mind; invoice will follow later.” 


And Here’s Another Honey to 


Get Magazine Subscriptions 

Another letter in the publication field that 
strikes me right favorably is a current 
promotion piece used by News-Week. The 
lines italicized here were printed in red: 

“Some Like it Hot... 

“For those who like their news only 
when it’s hot off the wires—undigested, 
unverified—but ‘hot,’ if nothing else . 

“We recommend subscribing to a press 
service. News-Week subscribes to two of 
them, and they are indispensable. But to 
separate the true from the false, the valua- 
ble from the worthless, takes a lot of read- 
ing. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 
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Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


"Some Like it Cold... 

“ Cold’ news is history. It is old, old 
news, viewed in long-distance perspective, 
where important issues and influences can 
be seen, but where the colorful detail has 
faded. ‘Cold’ news is dead news. 

“And Some Like it in The Pot.. 

“Not nine days old! But still not too 
fresh—mature enough to be digested. For 
these we recommend a subscription to 
News-W eek.” 

This is followed, of course, by an ex- 
planation of the magazine and its mission, 
concluding with a strong plea for an intro- 
ductory subscription. 


Some Call It Duplication, But 
It’s Repetition—and It Works 


Incidentally, the news magazines, along 
with the book clubs and other very large 
mailers, come in for quite a bit of criti- 
cism because of the “waste” involved in 
duplicating their mailings. Using a great 
variety of lists, as they necessarily must, it 
is quite impossible to check for duplications. 
And, moreover, this is not a problem that 
worries the promotion man a great deal. 
He knows that duplication may not be as 
wasteful as it appears. 

Just the other day, a young matron was 
remarking to me about the “scads of 
money” that a certain book club was 
“throwing away.” In the past few months, 
it seems, this lady had received “at least 
a dozen” duplicate mailings. “Did you ever 
respond to any of them?” I asked. “Well, 
yes,” she replied, “I did break down the 
other day and send in one of the cards— 
but just think of the money they are 
wasting, sending out all that literature to 
the same people every few weeks!” 


"Taint No Crime to Quote from 
This Apt and Able Essay 


When someone comes along and _ says 
something you have always wanted to say— 
and says it in a manner better than you 
could hope to express it—the temptation to 
swipe becomes irresistible. When you have 
read “Personality in Letters” by my good 
friend Phil Mann, you will understand why 
I scissored it from that admirable house 
magazine, York Trade Compositor: 

“Wars have been waged, fights have been 
fought, and business has been lost in 
abundance, because of an unintentional use 
of the wrong tone. Men write letters fre- 
quently with all good intentions, and with 
nothing but the friendliest of thoughts—yet 
the meaning isn’t clear, and the attitude 
is misinterpreted. 
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“When a man talking to us face to 
face wins our complete confidence, we gen. 
erally say, ‘His frankness won us over,’ 
What we usually mean is his friendliness, 
his sincerity, his whole attitude, for these 
are the things that inspire confidence. All 
are personal qualities. A stone wall can't 
be friendly or sincere. Nor can a typewrit- 
ten sheet of paper. 
You can’t make a 
letter ring with sin- 
cerity, unless you 
make it sound like 
a real person. It 
must have personal- 
ity. Now—if you 
agree with that, then 
you'll agree also that 
personality requires 
two people—one to 
shine it, and one to 
reflect it. 

“A letter that talks 
entirely about you, 
or your company, or 
your interests can 
have but very little personality. There is no 
real reader-interest to reflect it. Most folks 
are essentially selfish—they are interested in 
you or your proposition only insofar as 
it affects them. They want to be talked 
to in their own language, not yours. The 
same psychological law that creates liking 
and trust between two persons, creates 
liking and trust in a letter.” 


A Letter Which Practices the 
Doctrines Expounded Above 


Seems to me that this letter, currently 
used to promote the sale of Nova Mate, 
qualifies rather well under Mr. Mann's 
standards. Somehow, I like the easy friend- 
liness of it. The letter, I hear, is doing ex- 
ceptionally well: 

“Dear Friend: 

“Once in a lifetime, and then not always, 
we hear, see or read about a cure-all. 

“Now, you and I have come across many 
miracles in the last twenty years, and so 
we feel that there is really nothing new 
under the sun. 

“Still—one can never tell, and we are 
willing to be shown. 

“We are living our lives today at 2 
fast pace. The old engine needs a new 
kind of fuel—a ‘pep-you-up’ as it were. 

“I can’t guarantee that Nova Mate will 
give you this desired pep—but I can guar- 
antee the return of your money if it won't. 

“Inside this letter, you will find what 
people, magazines and reports—names that 
are household words to you—think of 
Mate. 

“What it did for others, it can do for 
you. 

“In return for this tip, I only ask that 
for a month you religiously drink—not 2 
medicine, not a drug, not a hard liquor— 
but Nova Mate, a tea of Brazil that twenty- 
five million people in that tropical country 
drink daily. 

“Mail me your order for a generous 
month's supply.” 


Maxwell Droke 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 269) 


Kruschen’s Comeback 

Consumers Besmirch Corporation 
(as T. Harry Thompson dubs it) slams 
Kruschen salts with especial vigor. 
The reducing remedy, a product of E. 
Griffith Hughes, Rochester, New York, 
hits back by implication in a current 
newspaper adlet: ‘Mrs. Foster didn’t 
listen to gossipers who are too lazy 
to reduce themselves and don’t want 
to see anyone else slender. You're 
perfectly safe in spite of gossipers 
when reducing with Kruschen—it’s 
been approved for years by doctors 
as a sublime health treatment.” 


New Campaigns 

“Cowcumbers” are plentiful this 
year, for the H. J. Heinz Company is 
starting a campaign on its fresh cu- 
cumber pickle. Four-color pages in 
The American W eekly and This Week 
and weekly black and white insertions 
in 68 newspapers constitute the largest 
single campaign ever run on pickles 
exclusively. This is in addition to the 
firm’s regular Fall drive on other 
members of the 57 varieties, says 
Maxon, Inc., agency in charge. 


Admen with reasonably long mem- 
ories recall how Plymouth broke into 
a field that General Motors and Ford 
had already preempted by insisting, 
“Look at all three.” Nash Motors, 
through J. Walter Thompson, follows 
a somewhat similar policy by asserting 


loudly, ‘Others say ‘Look at all low- 


priced cars.’ Nash says ‘Look inside 
all low-priced cars.’”” The Nash-La- 
Fayette is being thus heralded in 1,500 
newspapers, the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's and The American 
Weebly. 


That good Gulf gasoline will be | 


gaily recommended to radio listeners 
by Phil Baker on September 29 and 
every Sunday thereafter. The well- 
known comedian, plus his stooges and 
plus Hal Kemp’s orchestra, steps into 
the spot left vacant by Will Rogers. 
Young & Rubicam reports the program 
will be transmitted over 56 CBS sta- 
tions 


“Do as your dentist does—use 
powder” will be boiled down to ‘Use 
powder” when R. L. Watkins Com- 
pany, subsidiary of Sterling Products, 
starts a drive in 150 newspapers on 


Dr. Lyons tooth powder. The copy | 


will break September 26. Besides the 
company’s regular Sunday night radio 
series on 29 NBC stations, a 15-minute 
five-a-week series has been started on 
Eastern and Middlewestern stations. 
Thompson-Koch, Chicago, directs the 
publication advertising; Blackett- 
sample-Hummert, Chicago and New 
York, the radio. 
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WE like to watch the flicker of pleasant 
surprise that often crosses our guests’ faces 
when they get their checks for meals or bills 
for rooms. The sort of expression you wear 
when an extra dividend arrives. Or when 
your dentist says,“No work to be done this 
time.” Every time we see that, we know 
we’ve made a friend—who will spread the 
news about our reasonable charges, and 
come back again himself. 


Lightweight checks are in fashion in all 
our hotels. In all departments. There’s lux- 
ury in your sleeping room—from deep, soft 
bed to extra-fine face towels— but without a 
luxury price. (Just glance at the rates at the 
right of this page.) Breakfast in your room? 
Certainly!—and there’s no heavy tariff on 
your tray. You can have suits cleaned and 
pressed—send linen to be laundered—with- 
out asking yourself,“ Will I have to buy 
them back?” Each hotel offers a wide choice 
of restaurants and prices—you can get a 
tasty breakfast for 20c in our coffee shops, 
ora de luxe dinner, with dancing, for $2 or 
less in our main dining rooms. And so it is— 
all through our hotels. Always a little less 
than you expect to pay for the sumptuous 
service you find. 


Perhaps even more important are the 
things for which we never render a bill. The 
bright, on-its-toes spirit which you sense the 
moment you enter any of our hotels. The 
courteous consideration shown you by our 
staffs. The eagerness to do anything possi- 
ble to please you while you are our guest. 
You'll enjoy these—and remember them 
long after you’ve forgotten what your room 
looked like. They are beyond price. 


@) 


MANAGEMENT COMPANY, INC. 


Hotels directed by 


NATIONAL HOTEL 


Ralph Hitz, President 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington Street 
Washington Office: 986 National Press Bldg. 


ein New York HOTEL NEW YORKER 
Frank L. Andrews, Manager. 34th St. at 8th 
Ave. 2500 Rooms with radio, tub and shower... 
Rates from $3.00. Private tunnel to Pennsylvania 
Station. Modern garage facilities. 


@In New York HOTEL LEXINGTON 


Charles E. Rochester, Manager. 48th Street at 
Lexington Ave. 801 Rooms with radio and bath... 
Rates from $3.00. Three blocks from Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 


e@ In Cincinnati NETHERLAND PLAZA 
William O. Seelbach, Manager. 800 Rooms with 
radio, tub and shower...Rates from $3.00. Auto- 
matic garage in building. 


ein Detroit THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
J.E. Frawley, General Manager. 1200 Rooms with 
bath...Rates from $3.00. Four great restaurants 
...Convenient garage facilities. 


einDala HOTEL ADOLPHUS 
H. Fuller Stevens, Manager. Finest and largest 
hotel in Dallas. 825 Rooms with bath...Rates from 
$2.00. Unexcelled convention facilities...Garage 
in connection. 


e@ In Dayton HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
R. E. Daley, Manager. 300 Rooms with bath... 
Rates from $2.50. Three attractive restaurants 
...Modern garage in connection. 
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WHAT SHALL WE OFFER 
AS PRIZES, JIM ? 


SO BIG WITH THEIR 
MEN THAT THE COMPANY 
REPEATED WITH 6O PARKER 

PENCILS TO MATCH . 


=~ 


THE GREATEST SPUR 
TO BUSINESS EFFORT 


That You Could Ask For 


is this Revolutionary Pen with Visible 

Ink Supply and 102% more of it! ... 

the Laminated Pearl Beauty with 
Transparent Rings 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company is only one of a large number of en- 
terprising concerns which find that Parker’s 
miracle Pen— the sacless Vacumatic—supplies 
more sales drive and incentive to supreme 
effort than hosts of prizes and premiums cost- 
ing twice as much. 

Intelligent investigation will prove that the 
Parker Vacumatic will pay you big returns if 
you offer this marvelous Pen or the Pen and 
Pencil Set for: 

1—Prizes in Contests 

2—Sales and Quota Drives 5S—Anniversaries 
3—Premium de luxe 6—Customers’ Favors 
7—And all Gift Occasions 

Because there is nothing else like it, the U. S. 
and foreign governments have granted Parker 
patents. So don’t confuse this sacless marvel 
with sacless pens containing squirt-gun 
pumps. The Parker Vacumatic has 
none of these—nothing that willren- 
derit useless later. That’s why it’s 
GUARANTEED MECHANI- 
CALLY PERFECT. 

Write us for catalog and in- 
dustrial discounts, and give 
your dealer’s name. The 
Parker Pen Co., Dept. 
713, Janesville, Wis. 


4—Farewells 


>»VACUMATIC 


GUARANTEEO MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


Junior, $5 
Over-Size, $10 
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Pencils, $2.50, 
$3.50 and $5 


hoarding. I believe in buying things 
we like when we have the money.”’ He 
bought a new Buick this Summer. 

Inflation was mentioned by many. 
Typical: A research director in Pitts- 
burgh, “Why save heavily in the face 
of possible inflation ?”’ 

“The country is going socialistic and 
this money will be no good,” says a 
Los Angeles salesman, while an Indi- 
anapolis merchant executive says he 
saves less on. the theory that the pres- 
ent Administration will take it away 
from him if he doesn’t spend it. Bou- 
quets for the Administration were, 
however, more frequent than the brick- 
bats. 

For the vast number of people who 
have reacted against saving, a clerk in 
Santa Ana, California, expresses a typ- 
ical viewpoint: “Not much use to try 
to save. We'll lose it all anyway. 
Might as well spend it while we have 
it”. A New Orleans man lost his sav- 
ings in a bank failure. Now he says, 
“If I want anything now I'll spend 
all I have to get it, or go out and 
borrow. I borrowed $200 to take a 
|a vacation this year. Five years ago 
I wouldn’t have dreamed of doing such 
a thing. I consider the borrowed 
money which I will pay back like a 
savings account—only I’ve gotten some 
pleasure out of it and I have no fear 
of the banks closing down and my 
| getting stuck like I did before.” 


Saving: An Empty Gospel? 


| Both banks and building and loan 
‘associations came in for vociferous 
|panning, and easily led in reasons given 
|for not saving. An Indianapolis grocer 
'who is bouncing around in a 1926 
|Hudson says, “I saved for years in a 
‘building and loan association, and my 
money is tied up so I can’t touch it. 
From now on I’m going to spend what 
|I make.” 

| The Townsend Plan cropped up in 
a number of replies. An automobile 
salesman in Fostoria, Ohio, says he 
'spends everything and is waiting for 
\'the Townsend Plan or a government 
| pension.” 

| This sentiment of a Schenectady 
carpenter cropped up in many replies: 
“People that have it should spend and 
keep money in circulation.”” Public ac- 
countants are usually conservative, but 
a Philadelphia C.P.A. says, “The old 
gospel no longer fits. The country got 
‘into this mess because people saved too 


Better Homes, More Recreation 


Favored Over Saving for Future 
(Continued from page 265) 


much. I’m going to do things from 
now on.” Even a New York bank 
clerk was guilty of this heresy: ‘Money 
as a possession is nothing. It’s what 
you can buy with it that counts.” 

Another New Yorker, a lawyer, says, 
“Savings always have been overem. 
phasized. It’s more important to take 
care of my creature comforts than to 
try to amass a fortune.” 

The wife of a Singer sewing ma- 
chine agent in Marshall, Texas, says: 
“We make more money now than we 
ever did and we are having a swell 
time spending it.” Incidentally, a sur. 
prisingly large number of people said 
they were making more money than 
ever before. 


The Depression. Has Made 
These People More Cautious 


Just as banks were mentioned so 
often as a reason for mot saving, in- 
surance was mentioned most frequently 
as the best form of saving. A New 
Orleans advertising man says, “I'm 
more thoroughly sold on insurance as 
a means of saving and investment. It's 
the only way I can really save and | 
think it’s the safest investment. I've 
nearly tripled my insurance in the past 
5 years.”’ An actor in Boston has had 
tough sledding, but he now has an in- 
surance policy “which I'd _ never 
thought-of before. Somehow or other, 
despite the savings, we don’t seem to 
feel that we are having any less fun. 
You've got to go hungry before you 
know enough to save.” A paper mill 
worker in Holyoke speaks feelingly: “ 
found a friend in my insurance policies 
in the past five years.” 

It will be no news for our subscrib- 
ers with life insurance companies to 
read that annuities are more popular 
today than ever before. As a California 
interior decorator puts it, “I’m buying 
an annuity for my old age, and with 
the rest of my money I am going to 
have one hell of a good time!” 

Stocks will continue going up, up, 
up, according to many. This is the 
time, they say, to get in on the ground 
floor, and they are doing it. Real es- 
tate, too, is “undervalued,” and “fun- 
damental” and “the soundest invest- 
ment.”’ 


But What Shall We Do 
With Our Money? 


It is obvious from the reactions of 
these typical heads of families that mil- 
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lions of people are sorely puzzled over | 


both how to save and how to spend. 
Educational advertising is needed to 
advise them. “I am wondering what 
really is safe and worth while,” asks a 
Louisiana office manager. “After the 
experience with the banks, I’ve never 
regained my confidence in what was at 
one time termed ‘sound investment.’ 
That experience has left a bad taste in 
the mouth of more than one person 
and it will take years to overcome,” 

The wife of a successful author says 
she is in a quandary. ‘My husband, 
being an old newspaper man, hasn't 
much sense of the value of money. 
He's going to get a big check for the 
filming of one of his stories. The 
problem is—what to do with it? I’m 
looking for advice, so I’m a poor one 
to give it.” 

“My attitude has changed by neces- 
sity.’ Many say that. A Birmingham 
mechanic says, ‘I see things that I want 
now but don’t even examine them as I 
know I can’t buy them.” A disillu- 
sioned Indianapolis druggist says, “I 
no longer pay attention to ballyhoo ad- 
vertising and I don’t let myself be 
persuaded to buy by attractive offers, 
such as instalment buying.” 

A Southern insurance man says, “My 
attitude toward spending has certainly 
changed. I didn’t know it was pos- 
sible to have a good time and still 
spend as little as we do.” And an- 
other insurance man, of Chicago, says, 
“I've been married within the last five 
years and my in-laws live with us. 
Need I say more?” 

The one most important point which 
stands out among the interviews is 
this: The average American's outlook 
on the future has changed very ma- 
terially, and this is affecting his pur- 
chases of today. This naturally brings 
about new marketing problems—and 
also great opportunities for those ex- 
ecutives skilful enough to feel the 
pulse of the people. 


I. P. I. Shows Better Color Uses 


Climaxing five years of research in color, 
International Printing Ink Corporation, New 
York, is now making its findings available 
in usable form to industry and business 
generally. It announced the results of its 
studies at a luncheon in New York, Sep- 
tember 12, where a number of important 
industrial designers and color authorities 
discussed the company’s achievements and 
the part that color is expected to play in 
the current rise of business. 

I.P.I. is distributing a trio of books on 
Color Chemistry,” “Color as Light” and 
“Color in Use’ to show manufacturers, 
printers, lithographers, publishers, artists 
ind advertisers how important color is in 
their business and how to use it more ef- 
tectively with economy. As one result of 
ts researches, I.P.I. provides truer and 
simpler methods of color matching—even by 
telegraph. 
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Actual photograph* of a board of directors 
going haywire 


UITE an important merchandising decision is being made. 

Involving what to this company is an important sum of money. 
The sales manager has just "'sold'' them an idea—and admittedly 
he should know what he is talking about. 

But the board is going haywire, nevertheless. There is one 
member absent. They should have waited for his report before 
making the decision. His name, (as you probably suspected all 
along!) is FACTS. 

A market research should have been insisted upon. For these 
astute gentlemen, entrusted with the corporation's future, should 
have known that no decision is any better than the facts upon 
which it is based. 

Our product—market research—is always less expensive than 
a merchandising mistake which may take thousands of dollars and 
years of time to correct. Why not hear our whole story? Get 
our facts—then make your own decision to adopt research in your 
own plans, or not, as you choose. 


* Well, they look lik 

diene. viey ‘bey? . FREE CHECK LIST 
Send for list of 81 types of problem-solving 
research possible to use in the business man's 
daily routine, to make safer 81 kinds of decisions 
his job constantly calls for. No obligation. It 
will help any business man determine if he is 
unknowingly overlooking safety factors which 
other men in his line employ. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
and Arnold Research Service 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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MEDIA an 
AGENCIES 


nase = ga ier mane eaagy Versus Radio favorable evening hours of 7 to 10 ‘is 
4,546,318; (3) that the largest number of 
listeners reached by any of the 79 programs 
studied was 3,760,400—the lowest, 179,300; 
(4) that the average cost per broadcast was 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
A.N.P.A. has released a booklet, ‘“Yardsticks 
on the Air,” which is based partially on 


Clark-Hooper studies. Among the points $8,052; (5) that few advertisers can success- 
made are: (1) That of the 635 advertisers fully use radio without the basic support 
who bought time on the air for some period of a newspaper campaign. 

between 1929 and 1933 inclusive, 448, or Radio’s comeback through the networks 
70.6%, had dropped the use of radio in organization is: (1) That an NBC study of 
1934; (2) that the average number of sets 1927-1935 records shows that volume of 
turned on at any given time during the repeat business reached 97% in 1934; (2) 


i> gf Queck Aohon is 


after the is 96 market with News-Post advertising. That’s because 
you're telling your story to the quick-thinking, quick-acting, quick-buying 
people of present-day Baltimore—who buy The News-Post because they pre- 
fer the quick tempo of its news, editorials, features, comics, sports. Balti- 
more has quickened its pace and gone News-Post to such an extent that 
today 84.6% of this city’s families read this one evening newspaper. And 
you can reach this great, quick-acting audience at the lowest per family 
cost in Baltimore’s history. Recheck Baltimore before you build your next 


” BALTIMORE 


NEWS-POST 


Baltimore’ Outstanding Vlewspaper 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising Service, 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager. 


On J . The Baltimore Sunday American has the largest circu- 
lation in the South . . . 229,832, and still going up. 
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that in cities of 1,000 population or 

a Starch survey shows that an average 
91% of all homes have radios; (3) 

among the advertisers considered in the 
A.N.P.A. survey as having dropped rad 
are included ministers and speakers on relj. 
gious topics whose broadcasts were original] 
arranged on a paid basis, but now 

provided with time as a matter of court: 
political candidates who bought time jp 
1932, and companies like Barbasol, which 
was counted as a separate advertiser in 
1929, but which would not be counted jn 
1934 because of having been merged with 
Wasey Products; (4) that national radio 
advertising in 1934 showed a gain of 34.4% 
as compared with 20.2% for magazines and 
12.4% for newspapers; (5) that 80% of 
both NBC and CBS present clients are on 
renewed contracts; (6) from 1928 to 1933 
regular network users maintained their mag. 
azine expenditures more than twice as well 
as the non-users did—and they maintained 
their newspaper schedules three times as 
well. 


A.N.A. Chooses Atlantic City 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of National Advertisers will be 
held at Atlantic City’s Ambassador Hotel 
on October 27 to 30, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Harold Thomas, vice- 
president of the Centaur Company and 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 


Perry to WOR 


Nelson Perry, for 11 years advertising 
manager of Liberty Magazine, both under 
the Macfadden Publications and the Chicago 
Tribune's regime, joined the WOR local 
sales department on September 3. In an 
accompanying announcement WOR reported 
that they were expanding their office at 
1440 Broadway and now occupy the 24th 
and 25th floors and a part of the 23rd. 


Magazine Notes 


T. Edgar Willson, editor of Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone since 1903 and associated 
with that publication since 1892, died on 
September 1 after an illness of six weeks. 

With the retirement of Miss Kathryn 
Dougherty, publisher of Photoplay magazine, 
Miss Ruth Waterbury has been given com- 
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The pioneer Chicago station, WMAQ. 
steps its power from 5,000 to 50,000 watts 
today. This is an upward view of the 
new 490-foot vertical antenna tower at 
Bloomingdale, 25 miles west of the Loop. 
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plete editorial charge. She will continue to 
edit the magazine from Hollywood and 
states that it is her plan to develop it much 
more definitely along the lines of a quality 
publication with high class fashion and 
beauty departments. 

A. M. Willcox, formerly with the adver- 
tising staff of Arts and Decorations and 
Printers’ Ink Publications, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Real 
Estate Record, a division of F. W. Dodge. 

Phil W. Hanna has been appointed man- 
aging editor of the Practical Builder, a 
unit of Industrial Publications, Inc., and 
A. J. Fehrenbach, now business manager 
of the Ceramic Data Book, has been made 
assistant publisher. 


Newspaper Changes 


The New York Times has consolidated 
its out of town advertising representation 
from coast to coast. Effective October 1, 
the John B. Woodward organization, which 
has been representing the paper in the na- 
tional field in Chicago, Detroit and Kansas 
City territories, will also represent it in 
New England and on the Pacific Coast .. . 
Walter Young, previously advertising direc- 
tor of the New York Evening Post, is join- 
ing the advertising department of the Hearst 
Newspaper on October 1. 


Flaherty to Outdoor 


Robert H. Flaherty, formerly advertising 
manager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and more 
recently with Tower Magazines, has joined 
the Western Division’s staff of Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc. 


Agency Appointments 


U. S. Steel Corporation and subsidiaries 
to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn .. . 
C. F. Streit Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, to Ralph H. Jones, Inc. . . . New 
Wallace Laboratories, Laurel, Mississippi, to 
Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc. . . . Pineapple Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Association, Ltd., to 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. . Mantle Lamp 
Company, to Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc., 
560 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago (new 


gency) . . . Yardman, Inc., to Sun Adver- 
tising Company . . . Brannon Incorporated 
to Grace & Bement, Inc. . . . Fownes 


Brothers & Co., Inc., to Geare-Marston, Inc. 
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John B. Woodward, Inc., executives, as represented by Roy . Rubel, New York 
(extreme left) and Dan V. Huguenin, manager of the San Francisco office (extreme 
right) join with their clients, Ralph E. Dyar, director of promotion, and Tom Turner, 
advertising director, of the Spokesman ReviewSpokane Daily Chronicle in surveying 
the bounteous wheat crop on the Palouse slopes from the top of Steptoe Butte. 


Fruit Industries, Ltd. (Western advertis- 
ing only) to Emil Brisacher & Staff . 
Fireside Industries, Inc., to McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc. . Krementz & Company ‘to 
Morton Freund Advertising Agency 
Mark Cross Company to Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc. 

F. Wallis Armstrong Company, Phila- 
delphia, has opened a New York office at 
444 Madison Avenue, under the direction 
of Henry P. Hayward, formerly Columbia 
production chief . . . James H. Wright, 
vice-president in charge of BBDO’s Chicago 
office, announces that Chester Foust has 
joined that organization as an executive... 
Theodore L. Bates has given up a BBDO 
vice-presidency to accept the same title at 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. . . . A. M. Lewis 
has been appointed head of the Media 
Department for that agency. 


Vanity Fair’s Little Joke 

The now famous Gropper cartoon of the 
Emperor of Japan created a tremendous 
stir which Vanity Fair has capitalized upon 
in a promotion piece which reproduces 
hundreds of the newspaper stories. Jerry 
Ryan, advertising manager, tells us that 
when the clipping service had sent them 
something in excess of 2,000 notices, they 
called a halt because by that time they 
thought they had enough. 

The two most widely talked about maga- 
zine features of the Summer happened to 
emanate from New York's Graybar Build- 
ing, (says SALES MANAGEMENT modestly) : 
Vanity Fair's cartoon and SM’s Pink Sheet 
on A & P. 


People Like Pictures 


And speaking of pictures as we were in 
the paragraph above—rotogravure news- 
paper advertising linage increased 7.6% 
during the first half of 1935, as compared 
with the same period a year ago. Total 
newspaper, advertising of all types increased 
4.2%. An analysis by Kimberly-Clark shows 
that 60 newspapers in 44 cities are publish- 
ing rotogravure sections regularly. Leaders 
in roto advertising for the first half of the 
year were, in order: Chicago Tribune, New 
York Herald-Tribune, New York Times, 
Boston Herald, Chicago Daily News, Cin- 
cinnati Enguirer, Detroit News, Pittsburgh 
Press, Providence Journal and Washington 
Star. 


How does your dollar do 


when it starts out to buy 


advertising? It will buy 


over 13% more circulation 


it the NeEwARK EVENING 


News than in the other 
Newark dailies combined. 
That doesn’t even begin to 
tell a story about the 
coverage that is a natural 
result of the influence 
wielded by a newspaper 
like the Newark EVENING 
News. It costs 40% less 
to have this newspaper 
carry your advertising into 
the greatest possible num- 
ber of consumer homes in 
the Newark market — 
which, after all, is the one 
really important factor in 


the success of any sched- 


ule that seeks a slice of 
choice North 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormspee, INnc., General 
Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 
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SUMMER IS 


STILL AT HIGH TIDE (fF 


Chalfonte- | 
Haddon Hall 


Enjoy it, as every smart 
business man_ should, 
among the ample hospi- 
talities and resort attrac- 
tions offered by these 
Boardwalk hotels. 


ft Mid-season sports 
gladden the out-of-doors. 
Fishing. Sailing. Golf 
and tennis within sound 
of the pounding surf. At 
our door a white beach 
beckons, urging you to 
swim, to join the color- 
ful cabana colony, or 
sprawl on the sand and 
bask until you’re bronze. 


Indoors, there is plenty 
to take your mind off that 
desk back in town. Sunny 
lounges overlooking the 
sea, without a business 
worry in sight. A model 
gym. Game rooms, 
health baths, dances, con- 
certs, and varied enter- 
tainment. Come on down 
and pep up. Your appe- 
tite will probably dou- 
ble, but we’ll take care 
of that, 


$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 
up at Haddon Hall, sin- 
gle, American Plan. $5 
up at Haddon Hall, sin- 
gle, European Plan, Spe- 
cial weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 


non-validity of a complaint. Consign- 
ment selling is banned, and rigid rules 
are set up concerning returns and al- 
lowances. 

In the course of its work, the Board 
expects to develop standard cost studies 
which will enable manufacturers to 
gain a more accurate picture of profit 
margins. 

Total volume in the coat and suit 
industry is approximately $275,000,- 
000 yearly. Of this amount, 85% 
is manufactured in New York City. 

“Conditions in the industry from the 
standpoint of evil trade practices used 
to be unbelievably rotten,” Mr. Printz 
said frankly. “We still have a great 
deal of housecleaning to do. How- 
ever, the NRA did force the industry 
to get together for a consideration of 
its common problems, and we are 
deeply sincere now in what we are 
trying to do without government help: 
To get a square deal for industry, for 
labor, for retailers, and for consumers. 

“The 10% of the industry that was 
unwilling to join the Recovery Board 
is our one big problem. For the most 
part they are makers of low-priced mer- 
chandise who sell the mail order houses 
and chains. We are giving this phase 
of the industry a good deal of thought, 
and we hope to develop some plan for 
eliminating some of the evils that are 
inherent in it.” 

Asked whether there was evidence 
of any substantial trend in the coat and 
suit industry toward more quality buy- 
ing as opposed to the price buying 
that has been so general everywhere 
during the depression, Mr. Printz re- 
plied emphatically in the affirmative. 

“There is really an amazingly strong 
trend toward the sale of higher priced 
garments,” he said. ““The August sales, 
featuring price goods, were not very 
successful this year. Everybody is ask- 
ing for better coats trimmed with silver 
fox.” 

The certificate of compliance and 
membership in the National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board and the 
Constitution, are printed verbatim, 
with this article. 


Constitution and Certificate of 
Compliance and Membership 
(Continued from page 269) 


vided) members elected, 2 each from em- 
ployer groups or associations in the Cleve- 
land-Toledo market, the Chicago market, 1 
from the St. Louis market, 1 from the Kan- 
sas City market, and 1 member shall be 
elected from the Cincinnati market and 3 
chosen by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Provision shall be made 
for representation on the Central Regional 
Board for individual members of the In- 


Coat & Suit Industry’s New ‘NRA’ 


(Continued from page 268) 


dustry located in the Central Region who 
are not represented by any of the foregoing 
groups or associations. 

d. The Pacific Coast Regional Board 
shall consist of 9 (or more, as hereinafter 
provided) members elected, 2 each from 
employer groups or associations in the fol- 
lowing markets: Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles; and 3 chosen by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
Provision shall be made for representation 
on the Pacific Coast Regional Board for 
individual members of the Industry located 
in the Pacific Coast Region who are not 
represented by any of the foregoing groups 
or associations. 

e. The by-laws of the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board shall 
provide, among other things, (1) that each 
Regional Board shall elect from its own 
membership a chairman who shall be a 
member of the Industry and who shall serve 
without compensation. (2) Each Regional 
Board shall employ, with the approval of 
the National Executive Board, a Regional 
Director, who shall be responsible to his 
respective Regional Board and to the Na- 
tional Executive Board for the administra- 
tion of the provisions of this Body in his 
respective Region. (3) Each Regional Board 
shall elect from its own membership a 
representative for the members of the In- 
dustry and a representative of labor who, 
with the Regional Director shall constitute 
a Regional Committee of Compliance to 
hear all complaints in the first instance of 
violations of the provisions of this Body 
on the part of any member concern of this 
Body in the respective Region. 

f. The by-laws of the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board shall 
further provide, among other things, (1) 
that a member concern may appeal a deci- 
sion of his respective Regional Committee 
on Compliance to his respective Regional 
Board. (2) A member concern may appeal 
to the National Executive Board a decision 
of his respective Regional Board. The de- 
cision of the National Executive Board 
shall be final and binding upon said mem- 
ber concern. 


2. The National Executive Board of the 
National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery 
Board shall be established consisting of 
representatives elected as follows: 3 each 
by the Eastern, Central and Pacific Coast 
Regional Boards, one of whom from each 
Regional Board shall be a representative 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and 2 each from the Amer- 
ican Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., the Industrial Council of 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, Inc., 
and the Merchants Ladies’ Garment Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1 from the Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s Coat Association, Inc., 1 member at 
large from the Western Area Council and 
2 members, chosen by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Further, 
the National Executive Board shall elect 
to its own membership a representative of 
the Public, who shall be a person not 
affiliated with the Industry, a representative 
of the Retail Trade, a representative of the 
U. S. Department of Labor and a representa- 
tive of U. S. Department of Commerce. 

a. The National Executive Board shall 
be authorized to adopt by-laws and resolu- 
tions and take whatever steps are necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Body, 
and shall have the right to employ what- 
ever assistance is required by it to accom- 
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plish these purposes consistent with the 
constitution and purposes of this Body. 

b. The by-laws of the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board shall pro- 
vide, among other things, (1) that the Na- 
tional Executive Board shall elect from its 
own membership a chairman, who is a 
member of the Industry, who shall serve 
without compensation. (2) That the Na- 
tional Executive Board shall employ an 
Executive Secretary for the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board, who shall 
also be secretary of the National Executive 
Board. The Executive Secretary shall be 
responsible to the National Executive Board, 
its Chairman and its several committees for 
the supervision of the distribution and op- 
eration of the label provisions of this 
Body, the gathering of statistics and other 
necessary information and the conduct of 
investigations and all other activities which 
the National Executive Board may assign 
to him for administration. (3) That the 
National Executive Board shall have the 
right to appoint such committees as it 
deems necessary and these shall include a 
Committee on Compliance with the wage 
and hour provisions of this Body, a Com- 
mittee on Compliance with the fair com- 
mercial practice provisions of this Body, a 
committee to supervise distribution and 
operation of the label provisions of this 
Body, a committee on public relations, a 
committee on finance, a personnel commit- 
tee, and a committee on overlapping. 


ARTICLE V—Hours and Wages and Other 

Standards of Working Conditions 

1. If a member concern of this Body 
is in collective or individual contractual 
agreement with labor, said member concern 
agrees to maintain the standards and pro- 
visions of said agreement. 

2. If a member concern of this Body 
is not in collective or individual contractual 
agreement with labor, said member concern 
agrees to establish and/or maintain at least 
the minimum standard of wages and hours 
and working conditions established through 
collective bargaining between employers 
and workers in the Region in which said 
member concern is located. 

a. If for any reason these standards 
cannot be determined then the standards of 
wages and hours and working conditions 
provided by the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Coat and Suit Industry applicable 
to the member concern in question as of 
May Ist, 1935, shall be deemed the min- 
imum standards to be established and/or 
maintained by said member concern. 


ARTICLE VI—Fair Commercial Practices 

The by-laws of the National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board shall provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
uniform standards of fair commercial prac- 
tice. 

ARTICLE VII—Labels 

1. All garments manufactured or dis- 
tributed by members of this Body shall bear 
a National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery 
Board label to signify to purchasers of said 
garments the conditions under which they 
were manufactured. 

2. Each label shall bear a registration 
number especially assigned to each member 
concern by the National Executive Board 
of the National Coat and Suit Industry 
Recovery Board. 

3. The National Executive Board may 
establish rules and regulations and set up 
appropriate machinery for the issuance of 
labels and the inspection, examination and 
supervision of the practices of member 
concerns, using such labels in observing 
the provisions of this Body, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the right of said member 
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concern to the continued use of said label 
and of insuring to such individual member 
concern that the symbolism of said label 
will be maintained by virtue of compliance 
with the practices herein contained by all 
other member concerns using said label. 

4. The charge to member concerns for 
such label shall not exceed an amount to 
defray actual cost of the label and the cost 
of maintaining this Body and of the 
Regional Boards. 


ARTICLE VIII—Amendments 


Amendments to this Constitution may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members 
of the National Executive Board, provided, 
however, that a majority of the representa- 
tives of at least two of the Regional Boards 
members vote in favor of such amendment. 


CERTIFICATE OF COMPLIANCE AND 
MEMBERSHIP 


Agreement made this day of 
a enn , 193..., by and between 
the National Coat and Suit Industry Recov- 
ery Board, a non-profit association, incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia, and 


paneer Sa te. Sa abe ice aces aa eta ee aie taal 
hereinafter referred to as the member con- 
cern. 


Whereas, the parties hereto desire to 
establish and maintain fair and equitable 
standards of labor in the Coat and Suit 
Industry and to establish and maintain 
standards of fair commercial practices with 
a view to promoting the common welfare 
of the Industry and the Public good; and 


Whereas, the undersigned designates him- 
self a member concern of the National 
Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of mutu- 
al and similar agreements signed by other 
member concerns of the National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board, it is agreed: 


1. That the member concern will abide 
by the provisions of the constitution of the 
National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery 
Board, as herein provided on the reverse 
side of this Certificate of Compliance and 
Membership, and with any and all By-Laws 
heretofore adopted or which may be adopted 
pursuant thereto. 


2. Unless otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the National 
Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board, 
this agreement shall become effective on 
the date the member concern signs this 
agreement and shall continue in force and 
effect until July 1, 1936, and shall be auto- 
matically renewed upon the same terms and 
conditions annually unless either party 
hereto terminates this agreement by written 
notice to the other party at least ninety (90) 
days prior to the expiration date of this 
agreement. 

This agreement, which has been volun- 
tarily entered into between the parties, shall 
be binding upon them, their successors or 
assigns. 


NATIONAL COAT AND SUIT INDUSTRY 
RECOVERY BOARD 


(SEAL) 

(SEAL) 

shake as ee insta codew eee pee 
(L. S.) 

nana Sua iia gcc naigeectrreerseeess 

maa Authorized to Sign Title 


More Good News 
for MR Readers! 


Examine this list of articles, to ap- 
pear in forthcoming issues, and 
ask yourself whether YOU DON’T 
NEED MARKET RESEARCH 
IN YOUR BUSINESS: 


Market Research and the Counsel 
on Public Relations 
by Edward L. Bernays, Public 
Relations Counsel 


Market Research in Belgium 
by René Greiner, President, 
Aciéries Valére Mabille, Brus- 
sels, Belgium 


The Bee and His Package 
by Ernest Elmo Calkins, Calkins 
& Holden 


The Function of Market Research 
in Product Development 
by C. M. Chester, President, 
General Foods Corporation 


Market Research in the Building 
Industry 
by E. L. Gilbert, formerly editor, 
American Builder and Building 
Age 


Market Development in the Cotton 
Textile Industry 
by Charles K. Everett, Manager, 
New Uses Section, Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute 


A Way to Pre-Test Magazine Ad- 
vertisements 
by Marshall Allen, Advertising 
Research Staff, Sunset Magazine 
New Products . 
by William Spraragen, Presi- 
dent, Spraragen Engineering 
Corp. 


Famous Fiction Writers Scout Re- 
search ‘ 
by Peter Waring 


Developing New Chemical Extin- 
guishers 
by R. C. Iddings, President, 
Fyre-Fyter Company 


The Modus Operandi of Art and 
Industry 
by John Vassos, 
Designer 


Industrial 


MARKET RESEARCH gives you 
the news of this newest but essen- 
tial phase of modern business. It 
is the ONLY magazine in its field. 
Read it, and be up to date, Mail 
that coupon! : 


MARKET RESEARCH, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH for one year: 


I enclose $1.... Bill me for $1.... (Foreign, $2) 


I 5.5.55 60 pedo ex ks vans cwaenebeorssviseecibags 
I econ 56cb oeidahancateeneos cieetensenesassanesn 


MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


STIMULATE 
SALESMEN 


TO INCREASED EFFORTS 


Sales contests can be made much 
more effective by offering merchan- 
dise prizes chosen from the stocks 
of Marshall Field & Company. More 
popular than cash awards, these 
prizes are of greater value in stim- 
ulating selling effort. 


We carry the stocks for you with- 
out any investment on your part, 
and ship prizes on your order direct 
to the winners. Write our Special 
Business Department for our latest 
catalog—“Sales Prize Awards.” 


We will be glad to consult with 
you on how to stage a successful 
contest. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


& COMPANY 


Manufacturers — Converters — Importers 
Merchandise Mart 


Chicago, Illinois 


Write for samples of SALES 

MANAGEMENT'S 14- Week 

Stimulation Campaign for 
Salesmen. 


Sales Manazement, Inc., 


420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
Catalogue, and brochure, “Information 
on Sales Contest Operation.” 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


LABELS| 


Printed in red or blue ink on white 
gummed stock. In rolls. Your copy or 
arrangement. This is actual size. 


5000 for $322 


EVER READY LABEL CORPORATION 
141 East 25th Street New York City 


PHOTOSTATS 
COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 

233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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“Call to Arms 


Squibb Combats World War with 


for Peace”’ 


(Continued from page 266) 


wat propaganda. As peace propa- 
ganda it will be emotional as well as 
rational. We inquired as to the pos- 
sible effect of, say Italian music in the 
program in stirring up Italo-Ethiopian 
agitation here. Mr. Monahan said that 
there will be no qualms about such 
things. Music is a universal language, 
and selections will be played from the 
literature of various countries. For in- 
stance, in the first broadcast there will 
be a group of Viennese waltzes. Tay- 
lor will point out that this music was 
banned in this country 17 years ago 
because, hearing them, Americans 
would find it “impossible” to hate the 
Austrian people. 

With war possibilities growing, 
World Peaceways is expanding its ad- 
vertising efforts in other directions. It 
was formed in 1931 to succeed an or- 
ganization known as World Peace Pos- 
ters, and to project its message through 
a greater variety of media. Bruce Bar- 
ton is active in it. In an article in 
American Magazine of May, 1932, en- 
titled “‘Let’s Advertise This Hell!” 
Mr. Barton suggested that 10% of the 
Federal Government's “war budget” 
be spent for peace advertising. (The 
present “war budget”’ of around $600,- 
000,000 would, on that basis, provide 
$60,000,000 for a peace campaign!) 

This suggestion was not followed. 
But after the article had appeared, 
members of World Peaceways went to 
Mr. Barton and asked his cooperation 
in interesting newspapers and maga- 
zines in running peace advertising. He 
liked the idea. Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn donated ads and plates. 
Fortune, in its October, 1933, issue, 
was the first magazine to contribute 
space for them. 

In February, 1934, World Peace- 
ways sent a letter, with proofs of ads, 
to newspaper publishers in four states 
regarded as representative of as many 
sections of the country—Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Texas and California. 
About 350 of them agreed to contrib- 
ute space for that “‘test’’ series. 

In June, 1934, Young & Rubicam 
became agency for the movement. As 
in the case of BBDO, principals of 
the agency were actively engaged in 
trying to do their unpaid job well. At 
BBDO Bruce Barton was the moving 
spirit. At Y & R Raymond Rubicam 
and Chester LaRoche have been active, 
with Ted Patrick directly in charge. 

The first magazine ad of the first 
Y & R series appeared in December, 
1934. More than 20 magazines— 


about the same number as on the 
BBDO schedule—are running the 
eight pieces of copy; all but four of 
the publications in color. 

On the list are Liberty, New Yorker, 
Woman Today, Fortune, Asia, Amer. 
ican Golfer, Life, Harvard Lampoon, 
Atlantic Monthly, Esquire, Mademoi- 
selle, Parents’, St. Nicholas, Vanity 
Fair, House & Garden, Vogue, Tower 
magazines; Judge, Nation's Busines; 
and Junior League Magazine. 

This Fall World Peaceways plans to 
offer a full series to newspapers na- 
tionally. 

“We intend,” Mr. Monahan said, 
“to employ all possible means to stim- 
ulate people to think on peace issues 
and to take a realistic viewpoint on 
international affairs,” 

Meanwhile, in these days when so 
much advertising is simply selfish 
boasting about products or organiza- 
tion, E. R. Squibb & Sons, despite its 
“altruism,” may find in its “call for 
peace” an effective way of increasing 
its prestige. 


Scottie Pups Help Sell 


Scott’s New Emulsion 


Radio, newspapers and Scottie pup- 
pies free every week from October 5 
to February 20 will help Scott & 
Bowne introduce its new cod liver oil 
product, Scott’s Emulsion Fortified— 
“made especially for babies, growing 
children and others who need extra 
vitamins to keep in good health.” 
(Picture on page 292.) 

National publicity on the new 
product begins September 21 when 
Gabriel Heatter, radio news com- 
mentator who made a name for himself 
broadcasting the Lindbergh trial, starts 
a week-end news review over the NBC 
Blue Network including WLW. This 
will run every Saturday and Sunday 
evening from 5.45 to 6 o'clock. In 
order to make the story of “Fortified” 
nation-wide a Southwest newspaper 
campaign will be launched soon. 
Marschalk & Pratt, New York, handles 
the account. 

The puppies—five of them each 
week—go to winners of a letter writ 
ing contest on why Scott’s Emulsion 
Fortified is the best way to take cod 
liver oil. Entrants must accompany 
each letter with a box top. Store clerks 
are expected to write their names on 
each box at the time of sale so that 4 
pup can be given to each clerk who 
sells ‘Fortified’ to a winner. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NBC ‘“Time-Table” Shows 
Listeners Each Hour of Day 


As a further refinement on the informa- 
tion revealing the number and interest of 
radio listeners, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has just published a report on the 
question: ‘“‘How many radio families are 
reachable at a given time?’’ Some months 
ago, NBC published its analysis of the total 
number of families served by a given net- 
work, in “NBC Network Aireas.’ This 
new study, entitled “Sales Begin When 
Programs Begin,” is in effect a time-table, 
showing for the first time the estimated 
number of listeners who are available to 
radio advertisers by each half-hour period 
of the day, from early morning until late 
at night. 

This study is the first attempt to show 
the hourly fluctuation of radio “‘circula- 
tion,” comparable to a newspaper circula- 
tion report for the several editions issued 
during a day. In the case of radio’s 8:00 
A.M. to 11:00 P.M. program schedule, the 
job is manifestly one requiring tremendous 
work, not only in the field survey but in 
the tabulation and organizing of the ma- 
terial. The Market Research Corporation 
of America conducted the field survey by 
telephone and personal calls, making thou- 
sands of individual contacts in cities of 
all population groups. In addition, the 
investigation secured information from 
housewives in radio homes showing house- 
hold activities during the day, so that the 
report as published not only indicates radio 
listening habits, but also household activi- 
ties, by half-hour periods. Literally mil- 
lions of calculations are involved, and the 
published report is a highly condensed sum- 
marty of the total survey, giving in a master 
chart the estimated number of listeners in 
the 18,000,000 radio homes throughout the 
country who are using their radios during 
each half-hour period, on a typical Mon- 
day to Friday average, and in the four 
radio zones—Eastern, Central, Mountain and 
Pacific, , 

According to the chart, for example, 
Practically as many radios are in operation 
in the period from 11:00 A.M. to 2:00 
P.M., as during the popular evening hours 
from 6:00 to 9:00. For sales and adver- 
tising executives, the survey is valuable in 
Providing a base for gauging sales possi- 
bilities in connection with program time. 
NBC is prepared to make special calcula- 
tions, from the data on record, showing the 
number of listeners available for any given 
time, and for any given NBC network 
combination. Such information is not con- 
tained in the published report, but will be 
made available to radio advertisers on re- 
quest, 

Occupational activities of housewives in 
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radio homes are shown, for morning and 
afternoon half-hourly periods, in about a 
dozen classifications. 

In conclusion, a number of case histories 
of daytime radio advertising successes are 
given. Copies of the study are available to 
sales and advertising executives, on re- 
quest to E. P. H. James, National Broad- 
casting Company, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. 


An Industrial Advertising 
Agency Presents “Ideas” 


An advertising agency which operates on 
a machine-tooled principle of service to in- 
dustrial manufacturers has no doubt placed 
copies of its current promotion booklet in 
the hands of most live prospects for its 
services. Its appreciation of engineering 
precision and merchandising would see to 
that- But on the chance that several in- 
dustrial sales executives, who have not seen 
the booklet in question, may be attracted 
by this paragraph, we hereby list 'Jdeas,” 
by the James Thomas Chirurg Company of 
Boston, as a noteworthy interpretation of 
agency service. Examples of advertising 
campaigns, merchandising ideas, suggestions 
on what not to do about a product, indi- 
cate that this agency gets an enormous kick 
out of industrial marketing. The agency 
organization, it seems, is built on the idea 
of balancing technical knowledge against 
department store imagination—M.I.T. plus 
Macy’s, with the good points of both, in 
other words. “IJdeas’’ is a handsomely 
printed book, spiral bound, with examples 
of sales ideas set to type; of copy in page, 
spread, and small space dimensions; of 
field work that uncovered selling hazards. 
The edition is limited. Write James T. 
Chirurg, 216 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Monthly Data on Pacific Coast 
Advertisers interested in the Pacific 
Coast market should avail themselves of 


the monthly service rendered by the Pacific 
Rural Press. Data on market conditions, 
not in bound form but looseleaf and 
changed month by month to keep abreast of 
the changing factors, include, for the cur- 
rent month’s mailing: Five months’ record 
of a 33.8% increase in California farm 
income; new automobile registrations, pas- 
senger cars and trucks, by makes, for 1934 
and 1935, and for the U. S. (California, in- 
cidentally, is 50% over the national per 
cent gain in passenger cars; 65.5% over 
the national gain in trucks). Write Frank 
H. Bell, Pacific Rural Press, 560 Howard 
Street, San Francisco. 


Bakelite Observes Quarter 
Century of Molding Technic 


In commemoration of its 25th anniver- 
sary year, the Bakelite Corporation has 
issued a special Silver Anniversary edition 
of Bakelite Molding Technic, a working 
guide for molders, and a mine of informa- 
tion for the technically minded executives 
who utilize Bakelite in the construction or 
display of their products. In appearance 
the book is so unusual as to be a leading 
candidate for the year’s honors for promo- 
tion. The covers are of gleaming black 
Bakelite laminated stock, with a white 
middle layer. The title is sand-blasted 
through the outer surface, so that permanent 
white letters stand out in relief. Spiral 
binding permits flat display of the contents. 
Indexed and sub-indexed by chapters, the 
material is enriched by 89 photographs, 
drawings, diagrams and graphs illustrating 
molding equipment and the technic of plas- 
tic molding. Primarily of value to the 
trade, the edition is strictly limited and has 
been exhausted. An edition has been pre- 
pared for more general distribution, identi- 
cal except for the substitution of a patent 
leather cover for the Bakelite cover, which 
is available to executives for $1.50. Re- 
quests to Don Masson, Technical Editor, 
Bakelite Corporation, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED: SALES MANAGER BY MANUFAC- 
turer of highest quality Paints and Varnishes. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity tor young man who can give 
evidence of ability. State experience and qualifica- 


tions. Box 437, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington | 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

LARGE MANUFACTURER OF NATIONALLY 
known food items wants man with experience in mer- 
chandising and handling men to supervise several 
states, 
This is exceptional opportunity for right man. Give 
complete record of experience, age, etc., in answer- 
ing. Reply Box 439, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Confidential Service Bureau for Executives and 
Professional Men. High Salaried Men wishing to 
improve or seeking employment. Moderate fee to 
be paid to finance Direct Mail Campaign. Refund 


provided for. Send name and address to R. H. Bar 


and Co., Dept. H., Book Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


Experience and ability must be outstanding. | R| W. BIXBY, Inc., 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000, 
This thoroughly organized advertising service ot 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
me. ee 


| mill activity (textile predominant). 


POSITION WANTED 
TEN-YEAR .PLAN COMPLETE! 


I gave my decided sales promotional advertising 
abilities ten years of basic front line, not copy 
desk, experience with retail, mail order, converting, 
i Responsible 
I am now ripe fer 


posts, Major organizations. 


important promotional connection—especially with a 
manufacturer whose problem is to get dealers to 


push his goods. Age 30—married—employed. Box 


438, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


REGINA 
CALGARY 


EOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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HAT INTERESTS PEOPLE? For many years 
Wes MANAGEMENT has stressed its belief that 

altogether too many buyers and users of adver- 
tising space pay much too much attention to the mathe- 
matical, statistical and quantitative aspects. In this same 
vein we have frequently berated the owners of all kinds 
of media, particularly printed media, for catering too ex- 
tensively to this failing on the part of so many buyers and 
users of advertising. Some years ago we even went so far 
as to invest some $50,000 in a service known as The Quali- 
tative Analysis of Media. . Possessed of such deep- 
rooted and long-time convictions, we, therefore, wax more 
than ordinarily enthusiastic about the masterpiece which has 
just been produced by the editor of The American 
W eekly. 
we very possibly see more values in this significant volume 
than will many, if not most, of its readers. . . Here is 
a book, handsomely and dignifiedly bound in genuine 
sheepskin, beautifully printed and classical in its typogra- 
phy, which contains no publisher's promotion in the ordi- 
nary sense, yet which is as de luxe promotion as it is de 
luxe in a physical sense. Entitled ““What Interests People 
and Why,” it contains six addresses delivered by Morrill 
Goddard, the first and only editor of The American 
Weekly, which was founded in 1896. It constitutes an 
amazingly fine qualitative analysis of the whys and where- 
fores of the editorial policies of an outstanding editor. 
Not only does it provide illuminating information on the 
qualitative values of media and the intelligent promotion 
of individual media, but it is an invaluable textbook on 
editorial understanding and on the even broader subject of 
human nature. . . . We emphasize this last point because 
“stripped of all its complexities the problem of magazine 
editor and advertiser comes down to the same two funda- 
mentals—to seize attention and deliver a compelling mes- 
sage.’’ So says the author of this book, and so say we, except 
that we also include the whole field of salesmanship and of 
sales management. This book from the pen of Mr. Goddard 
is a remarkable, practical textbook on the practice of 
copy-writing and selling. 


And because of the nature of our convictions, 


> ~ 


TO THE FORE: President Roosevelt's recent letter 

to Roy Howard, announcing a breathing spell for 
business, may constitute a topic for political debate until well 
into 1936. But the reasons which probably prompted its 
timely issuance will apply for years and years to come. 
Slowly but surely the business men of the country as well 
as the leaders in government are finding out that the resto- 
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ration of prosperity lies far more in the hands of private 
business men than it does in the hands of legislators, how. 
ever anxious and sincere they may be to expedite a returm 
to better times, and however important and practical may 
be their legislative contributions to this end. Simultaneously 
it has become increasingly manifest that reform, however 
desirable in certain quarters, cannot be allowed to block 
the instilling of that kind of confidence in business execu- 
tives which assures aggressive, enterprising sales effort 
across an increasingly wide front. . The automobile 
industry has strikingly illustrated what private enterprise 
can do to replace depression griefs with prosperity benefits, 
Small wonder then that the President is willing to go on 
record as giving industry a fuller opportunity to prove its 
mettle and “do its stuff” for the common good, as well 
as for individual benefit. On all sides one hears about and 
sees a current forward surge in the business of the nation. 
Everything humanly possible to accelerate and maintain this 
surge should be done. And as SALES MANAGEMENT has 
constantly pointed out, aggressive, enlarged sales effort 
and enterprising, enlarged sales promotion can do much 
to assure this result. . In this same connection it is 
highly encouraging to read in a current newspaper: “U. S. 
Steel Corp. announced yesterday the appointment of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as advertising agents 
effective January 1, Wall Street saw in the announcement 
a decision of the company to seek a larger business through 
increased advertising and a departure from the extremely 
conservative selling and merchandising methods that it has 
always pursued”—and in another periodical to read: ‘The 
greatest national advertising campaign America has ever 
seen was urged upon the financial and business interests 
of the country by Frank F. Brooks, president of the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, at the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the Financial Advertising Association’”—and 
to read further Mr. Brooks’ remarks, “I propose the most 
gigantic advertising campaign America ever saw to promote 
a greater degree of economic literacy . . . a campaign 
which will restore greater public faith in the banks of the 
country.”. . . All things of this sort are well calculated 
to restore the kind of business confidence on which real 
sales enterprise can and will be premised throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The firms and individuals 
who have been the proponents of so-called economy based 
on the elimination of sales promotion are finding them- 
selves more and more in the ash heap of disrespect and dis- 
credit. The advocates and practitioners of increased sales 
effort and of advertising as the means to increase pros 
perity are not only beholding a 
halo on their heads, but are win- ae (\ 
ning just rewards for their cour- “T14 | 
age and intelligence. 

SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Detroit News has better 
than 82% of its Sunday and 
over 94% of its week-day cir- 
culation concentrated in the 
Detroit Trading Area. Further- 
more, 76% of its city circula- 
tion is HOME delivered by car- 


‘ riers who deliver no other news- 
™ paper. 

‘st 

al 

id Yes, sir, copies of The Detroit News go home because that’s the 
= way they are subscribed for. 76% of Detroit News city circula- 
: tion is delivered by exclusive Detroit News carriers. And the better 
a the income district, the better The News covers it. That makes 
d Detroit, in the autumn of 1935, America’s unique market—unique 
u for two reasons; ease of coverage and ability to buy goods. No 
e other market has had Detroit’s extraordinary recovery, and this 
s will be accentuated this autumn, because motor car manufacturers 


have advanced the introduction of new models to the fall instead 
of winter months. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Chicago—J. E. LUTZ New York—lI. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


The quickest way to win women in the Chicago 


market to your product is to place your advertising 
in the Chicago Tribune, which has won the interest 
of more women than any other Chicago newspaper. 
A Tribune representative—or your advertising 
agency—will be glad to give you the complete 


facts. 


Chicage Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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